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KING’S SMOKELESS 
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elocity or ng Power; full, even 
yattern, light recoil; always reliable 
or Trap and Field Shooting. 


THE KING POWDER CO., - Cincinnati, 0. 
THE DILLON-BROWN CO. (Incorporated), 
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Peters 22 Short Smokeless is the most successful of its kind, combining High Velocity 
with great Accuracy. No Somke. NoDirt. It isa shooting luxury at a moderate price. 

This and standard sizes now ready loaded with the best of Black and Smokeless Powder. 
Bright and Clean. Excelling in accuracy and penetration. 

Peters Re-enforced and New Victor Shells, loaded with King’s Smokeless, give the very 


highest velocity, fine pattern, low pressure and light recoil. Are clean and smokeless. For 
sale by the best trade everywhere. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. The Dillon-Brown Co. incorporates 
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Vive Cameras 


Take the largest picture of any cam- 
era on the market for the money, 
and can be manipulated by any- 


one. 

No. 1 VIVE No. 2 VIVE 
Will expose eighteen glass plates or Will expose thirty-six glass plates or 
fifty cut films without reloading. 100 cut films without reloading. 

PRICE, $5.00. PRICE, $7.00. 
Larger sizes at $9.00, $10.00, $15.00 and $20.00. Camera Supplies at moderate prices. 

®WE SELL® Tripod Portrait 
23 Different Styles of 

Pocos, CAMERAS, 
15 Different Styles of 

Cycle Pocos, From to 


16 Different Styles of 


Kodaks, 
8 Different Styles of 
Kodets, 
3 Different Styles of 
Bulls-Eyes, 
2 Different Styles of 
Bullets, 
2 Different Styles of 
Falcons, 
: 6 Different Styles of 
Bicycle Kodaks, 
4 Different Styles of 
Vives, 
® Different Styles of 
Premos, 

And All Styles Made in 
GEMS, QUADS, CYCLONES, 
RAYS, WIZARDS, 

ADLAKES, AMERICANS 
and DIAMONDS 
At Factory Prices. 


Dry Plates, Films 
and 
Printing Papers. 
We furnish 
Every Article 
Used by 
Professionals & Amateurs. 
DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
Practical 
Demonstrations 
and 
2—Instructions—€ 
Given to all 
Buyers of Cameras. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The R. M. DAVIS PHOTO STOCK Co. 


1720 Lawrence St., - DENVER, COLO. 
The ONLY EXCLUSIVE PHOTO STOCK HOUSE Between the Missouri River and Pacific Coast 
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FISHING TACKLE 


ELLIS, SON STANCHFIELD, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Ammunition, 


Complete line of Remington Shotguns. 


SUPERIOR 


Hand-Loaded 
Shells e @ 


COLORADO AGENTS FOR 
THE SAVAGE 
REPEATING ARMS CO. 


STEVENS’ FINE TARGET RIFLES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Orders for all kinds of Guns and Ammunition solicited and promptly filled. 


1716-1722 LARIMER St., 


DENVER, COLO. 
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The perfection of Nitro Pow- 


der. * * 
Is Safe, Reliable and pleasant 


Ask Your Dealer for it. *« * 
S. C. Mavven, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


GEN'L AGENT, 


ve DuPont 


SMOKELESS POWDER 
FOR 
Shot Guns and Rifles 2 
Ask Your Dealer for It. 
S.C.MADDEN, - - GEN’L AGENT 
DENVER, COLO. 
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For an UP-TO-DATE SUIT Go To 


Merchant Tailors 


$708 CURTISST. 
Latest Novelties in DENVER. § 
* English and Scotch Woolens 
T. E. JONES. J. LEHMAN 


JONES & LEHMANeeze 
Wo 


1615 Arapahoe St., 


DENVER, COLO, 


How Easy It Is 7 FIXED ONLY T 


AN IMPROVEMENT AFFIXED ONLY TO 


To Reach the Bearings of an 
ORIENT @ BICYCLE. 


A hammer and a railroad spike 
are not necessary with the 


Orient — 
Divided Crank Axle. 


No cotter pins to be dislodged. 
A few turns of the wrench ap- 
plied to the hollow end bolt, 
which runs through the axle, 
does the business. There are 
many other features on the 


SPLEIND.cemem ND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE 
ORIENT for SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
Made by the SYRACUSE. NEW-YORK.US.A 
WALTHAM MBG. Co. 
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FURS, RUGS and ROBES. 


Place in the whole State of Colorado where 
you can be properly outfitted with things to 
wear from head to foot, when going on Fish- 
ing or Hunting Trips. Our celebrated Water- 
proof Hunting Creedmores have made our 
Shoe Department famous. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Skinner Bros. & Wright Co., 


16TH & Lawrence, DENVER. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
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Supplies. 


A Car of Genuine Blue Rocks. 
A Car of Smokeless-Powder Shells, 


Traps and Parts, all at Prices 
that Defy Competition. . . . 
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A DAY AFTER GOATS. 


BY R. C. 


RITICAL sports- 
men all admit that 
to hunt the white 
goat of the Rocky 
Mountains, to find 
him in his chosen 
home among the 
highest peaks of 
the range from 
which he derives 

his name, and then to follow him in his 
daily promenade along dizzying preci- 
pices, over giant boulders, in bottomless 
caverns, across treacherous shale slides, 
requires sound lungs, a quick eye, a 
steady nerve and muscles of steel. To 
kill him after he is found and brought 
within range, is another and generally 
easy matter, for, asa rule, he will stand 
in calm contemplation, gazing solemnly 
at the curious intruder of his domains, 
while the bullets sing about him and 
spatter against the surrounding land- 
scape till one, better aimed than the rest, 
either sends him scampering or lays him 
low. The excitement in goat hunting 
is derived from its dangerous heart- 
breaking work, the glory in the snow- 
white, black-horned specimen secured, 
which, in after years, is ever a reminder 
of refreshing breezes, stupendous moun- 
tains, nerve-trying, muscle-tiring toil, 
and in the end a rifle well held. 

My first experience with goats, while, 
perhaps, not differing materially from 
those of others, may contain a few inci- 
dents that will be read with interest by 
subacribers of OUTDOOR LIFE. 


FISK. 


The sun marked almost noon as one 
hazy day early in October I stood on the 
great bald summit whose snow crowned 
head so grandly raised seemed to dis- 
claim relationship to the surrounding 
wilderness of lesser hill tops. From its 
western slope tributaries of the south 
fork of the Flathead, drained from its 
eastern base, trickled downward to the 
gulf the fountain heads of the Sun River. 
On all sides, to the utmost limit of the 
sight, range after range extended to the 
purpling horizon. 

At the foot of this. cliff-surmounted 
peak, in a mineral game lick, the scores 
of long, narrow toe-blunted foot prints 
told us the needful story, and to their 
stronghold and home we had come in 
quest of them. 

Around at the left, at the western side, 
just at the foot of the stair-like cliffs, my 
brother watched and waited, while I was, 
if possible, to find the goats and start 
them in his direction, incidentally bag- 
ging such as I could. The peak was sur- 
rounded by such a comparatively low 
and timbered country that we thought 
the goats would not leave the mountain, 
but, when disturbed, would travel round 
it, keeping to the cliffs. 

On the summit I could walk along at 
the edge of the precipice which broke 
away in steps for almost 2,000 feet and 
command an excellent view of the sur- 
rounding country and especially the 
rocks below. For some time no living 
thing appeared to heighten the beauty 
of one of the grandest pictures I had ever 


i 


gazed upon. Easily and rapidly I trav- 
ersed the almost floor-like summit with 
the sharply broken away walls close be- 
lowme. An abrupt angle in the rock dis- 
closed a horseshoe-shaped basin cutting 
back for quite a distance into the moun- 
tains. <A tiny lake, from one side of 
which the ice of the winter now long 
passed, had not gone, lay at the bottom. 
From the farther side a knife ridge, fan- 
tastically carved by time and the ele- 
ments with intersecting cracksand widely 
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down. For some time I watched the 
clumsy looking short legged animals as 
they were busy with their dinner, before 
I took up my rifle and, guessing at the 
distance, commenced to screw up my 
Lyman sight. They were down at such 
an angle and about 400 yards away that 
I hardly expected to get one, but I could 
at least drive them out of that place and 
perhaps get a nearer shot. Resting the 
muzzle over a small rock I began. 

At the first shot those feeding stopped 


A VETERIN “EILLY.” 


opened seams, cut down to the timber 
line far below. The intervening walls 
were wildly broken. It was the best goat 
country I had yet seen. 

Advancing closer to the edge more of 
the basin opened out below me and then 
three white objects half way down the 
cliffon a steeply sloping shelf, caught 
my eye. Linstantly dropped out of sight 
behind a convenient boulder and took 
out my glass. Sure enough they were 
the game I was after, the white goat. 

My glass showed me that two of them 
were feeding while the other was lying 


feeding for a moment and then began 
againand the onelying down arose slowly 
to his feet. At the next report they all 
jumped a little and stood with their heads 
up trying to locate me,and my third shot 
sent them off ata rapid walk around the 
shelf. Another shot and no other effect 
than quickening their gait,and then they 
were out of sight. 

Loading my Winchester as I ran I 
crossed around at the head of the basin 
and then saw that, on the opposite slope, 
where the ridge joined the cliff, the 
mountain sloped steeply down to their 
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place of meeting. Down this slope I ran, 
for it would take me almost as low down 
on aline asthe point where the goats 
had been. At the bottom of the slope 
from the edge of the cliff I could see 
everything below me, but there was not a 
goatinsight. But I knew that they could 
not be far off so I sat down and waited. 

For several minutes there was no sign 
of life, and then around to the right some 
shale began to rattle and from behind a 
sharp point with solumn tread came a 
fine old “Billy.” He walked very slowly 
as if in not the least hurry, every now and 
then stopping and, from his high posi- 
tion overlooking the whole surrounding 
country, calmly surveyed the landscape. 
He was on a very narrow shelf from 
which if I shot him he would have fallen 
500 feet onto the rocks below, so I did not 
fire but sat awaiting what might hap- 
pen. 

The shelf on which he stood was about 
fifty feet below me and as he came slowly 
on without knowledge of my presence or 
seeming fear or thought at the noise that 
had just disturbed him, he soon passed 
out of my sight. Waiting till he was al- 
most directly underneath me I slid some 
rocks over on top of him. 

The rattling of the shale 
ceased. There 


instantly 
was not a sound for 
several minutes. Evidently that old goat 
was figuring out just what course of 
action he had best persue. Then he un- 
doubtedly decided that as heretofore the 
mountain top had been his safest retreat 
it was now his best refuge. So turning 
in his tracks and retracing his steps for 
a short distance, up through an almost 
perpendicular crevice, not fifty feet from 
me, he scrambled with an ease and agil- 
ity surprisingly unexpected in so large 
an animal. 

As he came in sight I changed my po- 
sition for a better shot and the old fellow 
saw the movement and, stopping in his 
climb looked down over his shoulder 
witha look of curiosity on his long and 
solumn face. For several seconds he sur- 
veyed me, and then climbing higher he 
stopped again. This time he had reached 
an almost level spot on the topof the 
ridge and I knew my opportunity had 
come. 

He was so near that I was perfectly 


sure of bagging him right there, so [shot 
him through the shoulders. The shot 
would have knocked down a deer or an 
elk instantly, but on the oid “Billy” had 
no other efféct than causing him to start 
slightly and then to continue his now 
apparently astonised gaze. Another bul- 
let followed almost in the track of the 
first but he only jumped and started over 
the ridge. Surprised at his vitality and 
chagrined at my marksmanship I sent 
another bullet into him, breaking him 
down behind. 

Madly for the top, up over the boulders 
and shale, I tore, but only a bloody trail 
leading around a narrow shelf rewarded 
me. Regardless of the danger, for the 
slightest slip or stumble meant a fall of 
several hundred feet with nothing very 
soft to land on, I followed at a run and in 
a couple of hundred yards I caught up 
with him as he was dragging himself 
along on his forelegs. A shot in the neck 
finished him. 

Then came the job of skinning the 
great carcass. This on level ground with 
assistance would have been no easy task, 
but there on the edge of the overhanging 
cliff without aid, the duty was full of 
added toil and absolute danger. But I 
commenced and in half an hour had the 
great white hide and black-horned head 
on my back and was retracing my steps 
around the cliff, while the bloody remains 
crushed and mangled past all recogni- 
tion, rested at the foot of the cliff. 

From the top of the mountain on the 
west wind was borne to my ears the 
sound of a rapid fusillade which gave 
ringing evidence that my brother was 
also enjoying himself. 

It was long after the shades of night 
had spread over that great wilderness 
when we toiled into camp, threw down 
our trophies and at once proceeded with- 
out the faintest show of ceremony to stow 
away an amount of hot elk steak, frying- 


pan bread and coffee that even surprised 
ourselves. But we had had nothing to 
eat since morning and our appetites can 
be understood only by those who have 
“been there.” 

And then, hunger appeased, streatched 
about the great fire, with the rippling 
song of the tinystream and the murmiur- 
ing whispers of the swaying pines, in fit 
accompaniment, we related the stories of 
the killing of our first goat. 
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HUNTING WITH WHEEL AND CAMERA. 


BY THOMAS M'ANDREWS. 


N the Eastern sec- 
tions deer-hunt- 
ing awheel has 
been derided by 
men who have not 
tried it, but by 
those who have 
actually tested 
this form of rec- 
reation, it has 
been found to bea 

most successful way to hunt the wily 
creatures, and affords, besides a vehicle 
of easy access through cowpaths, a handy 
conveyance on which to carry the game 
to camp. Of course the country over 
which one has to do his hunting is the 
prime consideration. It is necessary to 
be shod with heavy single tube tires, to 
prevent punctures so liable to happen 
from the pestiverous cactus, everywhere 
encountered in the West. 

I have never gone on a hunt or a cycle 
tour without a camera, which | consider 
three-fourths the pleasure of the trip, 
besides furnishing scenes that will bear 
one out in his stories if he be not too im- 
aginative in his verbal accounts. 

In the fall of ‘96 I happened to be on 
my way to Ogden, U.,on a tour a-wheel, 
when by a queer co-incidence 1 was led 
to take an antelope hunt, that for brevity 
and fun eclipsed anything I have ever 
undertaken. I had left Larimie, Wyo., at 
8a. m., and had developed such speed in 
running over the roads west of there that 
before 11 o'clock | drew up at a ranch 
house thirty-two miles from Laramie and 
had to accept the depressing information 
that I was off the road. My next point 
was Rock Creek, and the pretty dairy 
maid in command of the culinary de- 
partment of the place ventured the in- 
formation that Rock Creek was only six 
miles away if I crossed the stream at the 
house, but some twelve miles by going 
around by the wagon road and crossing 
on the bridge. 

I had gotten pretty well used to fording 
mountain streams and irrigating ditches, 


and proceeded to get ready to cross 
afoot, when, to my surprise an appari- 
tion in the shape of a cyclist equipped 
with wheel and camera, appeared on the 
opposite bank. At first I thought it a 
mirage, but when it spoke out in clear 
tones: “Well, getting ready to swim?” I 
concluded it was a real man atter all. 

I answered that I was on my way to 
Ogden, and that, having lost my way, 
concluded I would ford the stream and 


CARRIED BOTH CARCASSES ON HIS WHEEL. 


cut across country to Rock Creek Station, 
where | expectad to get dinner. The 
stranger informed me he had just ridden 
through from Ogden, had likewise got 
off the road, and intended to ford the 
steam and cut across country to Laramie. 
We matched coins (across water) to see 
who should cross the stream to meet the 
other, and I lost. Once at the side of my 
newly-found companion, I unfolded my 
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tale of experience, and he reciprocated by 
unraveling his. We concluded that we 
would both go back to the inn at Rock 
Creek, procure rifles, and enjoy a half- 
day’s outing after antelope, which P _ in- 
formed me were plentiful farther back in 
the hills. 

I secured a Stevens 32-40 from the son 
of a big cattleman, while P— stood in 
sufficiently well with the buxom inn- 
keeper (the result of a ten-cent tip after 


paying for his lunch a few hours before) 


to borrow her husband's Winchester38-6. 
She went further, and offered P_— herson’s 
old trousers, which were far preferable to 
hunt in than cycle clothing, being es- 
pecially desirable in saving one’s clothes 
when cutting an animal,and which P 
very readily accepted. 

After partaking of a speedily prepared 
lunch of bread, jelly, hard-boiled eggs 
and milk, we put off awheel over the hills 
to the west, following the zig-zag cow 
trails. P had located a small band 
early in the morning, and after cogitat- 
ing in his mind the direction in which he 
thought they were, got off his wheel and 
suggested a short interview to determine 
our bearings. We had been climbing a 
pretty stiff grade and were now able to 
look back and behold the silvery thread 
representing Rock Creek, which wound 
its busy way round oval hills and then 
lost itself on the plains in the distance. 
By mutual agreement we were to sepa- 
rate, P— going around on one side of a 
rocky eminence and I on the other. 

I had not gone far when I saw a bunch 
of white tails flitter before my eyes a half 
mile away. They seemed to scent danger, 
and were circling around me as if fearful 
toapproach. [I knelt down and focused 
my camera on the bunch, taking a snap- 
shot when the best opportunity offered. 
I laid in waiting behind a sagebush, ex- 
pecting they would probably come closer, 
but in vain. I had about concluded that 
I would have to strike something inclose 
country orelse take a chance shot, when 
a rock above me rattled and a pair of 
beautiful creatures came forth from a 
slight swale not 200 yards away. Here 

vas my chance. I took deliberate aim 
and fired, the shot only resulting in their 
spasmodic flight. One, the buck, bore 
off in my direction and it didn’t take me 
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long to send another bullet after him, 
which dropped him in his tracks. I have 
never seen an animal fall more quickly 


than did this one. The bal] entered the 
skull at the ear, a most vital point, and 
the instant it took effect the head flew up 
and the wary animal] was on his back. 

The task of dressing was but the work 
of an hour. Before I was done, however, 
I heard the report of a rifle and knew P 
was getting in his work. Once my labor 
was over, I rested behind a rock with an 
Havana as company, until my partner 
hove in sightiround the side of the hill. 
To my surprise he was mounted and 
carried a trophy similar to mine fastened 
around his shoulder. 


FOCUSING A BUNCH. 


After securing the carcass of my ani- 
mal in a like manner, I was ready to 
mount my wheel butlo! the air in my 
rear tire had escaped. I had punctured 
it in going over a cactus bed and now 
found my machine disabled at the most 
critical moment. 

P.., however, was not to be daunted, 
and volunteered to carry both carcasses 
on his wheel while I toted mine. In this 
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THE ANIMAL WAS SUSPENDED FROM 


HIS SHOULDER. 


PORCUPINES. 

These odd-looking little ani- 
mals are seldom found idle, and 
when not occupied in fighting 
shy of grizzlies and mountain 
lions, who feed on them with 
great satisfaction, they employ 
their moments in feeding on tree 
bark, buds and other rustic fresh 
matter found in the woods which 
suits their tastes. Porcupines 
are found in large numbers in 
Colorado, usually in thickets and 
heavy timber, and have a reputa- 
tion for peeling trees that is pro- 
verbal. 
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way we reached Mrs. Jamison’s Inn at 
at 6:30 about as hungry as wolves gen- 
erally get. It is useless to say that we 
enjoyed our supper and our sleep that 
night; but of all the quiet comfort de- 
rived from such a trip I will venture to 
say none exceeds that found inswapping 
yarns and drawing comparisons with 
ones comrade before an appreeiative au- 
dience with the additional solace of pipes 
and tobacco, and the reciprocal exchange 
of incidents by the congenial loungers. 

The next morning P— and I shook 
hands for probably the last time and 
started in opposite directions after care- 
fully crating the two heads and giv- 
ing orders for their shipment to a Denver 
taxidermist for mounting. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Photo by W. R. McFadden. 
TWO LITTLE PORCUPINES ARE WE. 
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ON THE SOUTHWESTERN BORDER. 


BY 3. 


|® the autumn of 18%, while riding 
across the prairies of Southwestern 
Texas on my way to Mexico and its cap- 
itol city, I rested fora time in the little 
town of Tres Perros, on the Nueces River, 
preparatory to striking out over the 
broad expanse of sandy plain lying be- 
tween that point and the Rio Grande. 
The hotel at Tres Perros was a fude but 
roomy adobe structure built, Mexican 
fashion, in the form of a paralellogram 
surrounding an open court; and the shade 
of the umbrageous umbrella trees within 
this central enclosure was so exactly 
suited to my fancy that | could not mus- 
ter courage to leave it and once more 
brave the heat and dust of travel. 

Juan Salez, mine host, wasa courtly, 
pleasant-faced Mexican of the better class, 
who boasted of pure Castilian blood un- 
tarnished by a single drop from plebian 
Mestizo veins. In his youngest days he 
had soldiered under Maximilian against 
the republican government of his own 
native country, and at the downfall of the 
empire had sought refuge in Texas rather 
than trust himself to the mercies of his 
political enemies. He could speak En- 
glish perfectly, and was polite to his 
guests, sociable, a good talker, and full 
of interesting incidents of early days on 
the boarder, and we struck up a friend- 
ship at once and spent the greater portion 
of our time together. My wheel was a 
revelation to him and was naturally re- 
garded with great interest. He made 
many enquiries concerning its possibil- 
ities of speed, and I noticed that he 
seemed chietly inquisitive concerning 


the long-distance records particularly 
those relating to cross-country relay 
races. I doubt whether the figures I gave 


him would in every case have borne in- 
vestigation, but if his incredulity was 
aroused the fact was politely concealed. 
On the third day of my sojourn, he came 
to me with a roll of bills in his hand, and 
requested me to order for him, from the 
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nearest dealer, an exact duplicate of my 
own mount. 

“IT would be a cyclist,” saidhe. “Lam 
old, Senor, but my limbs are strong, and 
I have the courage to learn. If your 
Senor Jack Prince can distance s0 many 
horses in succession itis possible that I, 
in time, may learnto keepin advance of 
a Texas pony. Is it so, my friend?” 

Lassured him of my faith in his apt- 
ness and abitity; possibly waxing unduly 
eloquent under the encouragement of his 
attentivesmile. Presently he interrupted 
me with a little gesture. 

“ You are kind, Senor, but you promise 
toomuch. Itis not that I would ‘scorch, 
or become a‘speed merchant.” I shall 
expect to ride very slowly at the first,and 
ten miles an hour wouid content me after 
months of practice. At such speed I 
could ride to the Rio Grande and back in 
a single night, which is double what one 
might doon a mustang. And now, if the 
Senor would give me some instructions 
in mounting?” 

I had anticipated this request, and my 
compliance was readily given. The old 
don was my friend, and with me it was a 
labor of love. He proved an apt and tire- 
less pupil, made light of difficulties 
which some young riders find almost in- 
surmountable, and in the course of a 
couple of hours could circle twice around 
the patio without a mishap. 

* L am satisfied,” said he, “and the Senor 
will lose nothing by his kindness. Re- 
mainas long as you like, amigo, your 
hotel bill is paid.” 

That night I retired early and was in 
the midst of a refreshing sleep, when 
the glare of a lampin my room awakened 
me, and found Salez standing beside my 
bed. 

“TI ask a favor, Senor,” he said gravely. 
“I have a friend at Santo Tomas, fifty 
miles away, who isin danger of death. 
His enemies are here, but already in the 
saddle. They thirst for his blood and 
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willride speedily. Here isa letter, my 
friend, and here are fifty dollars. Will 
you go?” 

“There is danger?” 

The innkeeper bowed. 

“Armed men will follow you, and their 
horses are fleet. If they capture and read 
this letter, they will leave you dead by 
the roadside and will kill me when they 
return. You must try to pass them in the 
darkness. In an hour the moon will rise, 
and then your chance will be lost.” 

By this time I had scrambled into my 
clothes, and was sitting on the bedside, 
hurriedly tieing my shoes. 


away. If you cover the first mile in five 
minutes you are safe.” 

A mile in five minutes—and over a 
rough prairie road! In his sublime 
ignorance the old Don seemed to look 
upon the proposed feat as a mere noth- 
ing, but I knew that, from a standing 
start, the thing was well nigh impossible 
of accomplishment. However, no time 
could be lost in agrument. Selez’ fifty 
dollars, nestling within my purse, were 
as yet unearned, 

“Go, Senor,” he cried; and at the word I 
was away, bending low over the handle- 
bars and splitting the semi-darkness like 
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“Bring my wheel to the door, and get 
me a canteen of water and a bottle of 
wine.” 

“Si, Senor. Are you armed?” 

“T have a revolver.” 

“Bueno!” 

Then he was gone, and a moment later 
I followed, in readiness for my long and 
dangerous ride. I found Salez waiting at 
the outer door. 

“There are two roads leading westward, 
but they become one a short mile from 
town. Take that to the left, Senor, and 


an arrow from the bow. <A horde of hair- 
less dogs dashed out from the clustered 
jacals as I passed; but their speed was as 
nothing compared to mine, and their 
spiteful clamor came but faintly to my 
ears as | gained the mesquite prairie be- 
yond the limits of the town. The night 
was calm and cool, but a strata of fleecy 
clouds were floating in from the gulf, 
almost totally obscuring the stars from 
sight. In the gloom the windings of the 
trail were but dimly visible. There were 
rocks, roots and scattered dead limbs 
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from the mesquites to hinder my pro- 
gress, and how I managed to evade them 
all I will never know, for I dared not light 
my lamp and could only go ahead and 
trust to luck to carry me safely through. 
But fortune favored me in this first mile 
of my mad ride,and ina few minutes I 
could see that the prairie ahead was 
growing freer of brush, and knew that 
the junction of the two roads was near 
athand, Then, only afew yards to my 
right, sounded the trampling of heavy 
hoofs, and I gritted my teeth fiercely to- 
gether and essayed the “spurt” of my 
life. 

“Halt! Hold up, there!” 

The challenging voice sounded peril- 
ously near as the fork of the roads was 
gained, but I could spare no time to 
reply, or even to look back to see whether 
I was pursued. A second peremptory 
command to halt followed the first, and 
almost at the same instant came the re- 
port ofa rifle and I felt the wind of the 
bullet as it passed my cheek. After that 
the shooting was fast and furious, but 
the first shot was the closest shave of all. 
And how I did pedal while the shower of 
lead was raining around me! My life de- 
pended on my speed, and the fear of death 
is a more potent incentive to record- 
breaking than the enthusiastic cheers of 
a thousand spectators. 

For five or six long, weary miles it was 
one continuous soul-breaking chase, but 
after that the tumult of pursuit grew 
faint in the distance and I slackened my 
pace a trifle and washed the dust from 
my throat witha draught of water. In 
the light of the rising moon the clump of 
horsemen could still be seen, dimly out- 
lined against the grey of the prairie, but 
they were now a half-mile behind me and 
[Thad ceased to look with dread upon 
their pursuit. The road had widened 
and grown smoother, the light was bet- 
ter,and, somewhat to my own surprise, 
I found myself still comparatively fresh 
and fullof “go.” A glance at my watch 
showed that the night was yet young, 
and I mentally resolved to reach Santo 
Tomas before the coming of dawn. With 
reasonable luck I might have succeeded; 
but late in the night a punctured tire de- 
layed me for fully fifteen minutes. At an 
earlier hour such an accident would have 


doubtless proved fatal. Even as it was, 
the lead [had gained over my unknown 
pursuers barely sufficed to cover the 
time lost. They were once in sight when 
I remounted, but the short rest had 
helped me and I dashed into Santo To- 
mas at racing speed while the sun was 
still hidden below the eastern horizon. 

A dirty, half-naked Mexican youth 
stared at me fromthe door of the first 
jacal, and I appealed to him to direct me 
to the man of whom I wasin search. 
Evidently he understood nothing save 
the name mentioned, but this in itself 
was sufficient. “Manuel Martinez?” he 
echoed, and darted away at the top of his 
speed while I followed more leisurely be- 
hind. 

“Manuel Martinez!” repeated my guide, 
as he paused before a little brush hovel 
near at hand, and at the calla most vil- 
lainous looking Greaser crawled forth to 
the open air and looked me over in 
silence, at the same time holding a Win- 
chester rifle in readiness for instant use. 

“You are not the man I seek,” 
doubtfully. “have a letter 
some one at Tres Perros.” 

“From Senor Don Juan Salez.” said the 
ruftion, showing his teeth with a fiendish 
grin. 

I handed him the note without a word. 
He glanced at the contents; ran toa horse 
that stood tethered nearby; threw him- 
self on its back and, without saddle or 
bridle, dashed away. 

I had accomplised my task. “The 
friend of my friend” had been warned in 
time, and would presumably evade the 
threatening danger. But, while feeling 
reasonably jubilant over this fact, Lcould 
not help feeling that my own situation 
was far from a delightful one. Five 
minutes more would bring my pursuers 
to Santo Tomas, where ther would 
probably secure fresh mounts, while I 
was fagged and jaded from my long ride, 
and utterly ignorant which way to turn 
fer safety. As I struggled upon the 
horns of this dilemma,my juvenile guide 
touched my arm and, beckoning me to 
follow, led the way towards the hut from 
which I had seen him emerge. I entered 
at his heels, and found within a family 
group eating their breakfast from a 
soiled and greasy blanket spread upon 


said I, 
it is from 
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the ground. A few hurried words ex- 
plained my presence, the dishes and food 
were scattered and the blanket lifted, and, 
after scraping away a layer of dust, a 
trap-door was revealed, through which I 
decended into a_ hot, foul-smelling pit 
below. My wheel was handed down after 
me, a plate of frijoles and chile followed, 
and then the trap-door fell and I found 
myself a willing prisoner. Andas I lay 
there doubled up with my wheel resting 
across my sore limbs, | could hear and 
partially understand 
shortly disturbed the peace of 
Tomas and its quiet citizens. 


the uproar which 
Santo 
It was like 
Five minutes 
of turmoil, oaths and imprecations. Then 
a period of silence, and after that the 
trap-door was cautiously lifted and I was 
given my freedom. 

Through could see a 
dozen horsemen following the direction 
Manuel Martinez had taken in his flight, 
and readily understood that the road to 
Tres Perros was open for my _ return. 
However, I waited to stow away a hearty 
breakfast before starting, and it was well 
that I did so. A sand storm sprang up 
shortly after the sun had passed the me- 
ridian, and | wandered from my course 
and was lost for hours. At last I stum- 
bled upon the hut of a sheep-herder, who 
entertained me hospitably and as well as 


the passage of a tornado. 


the doorway I 


his limited accommodations and meaus 


would permit, until, on the third day, 
the tempeast’s strength was exhausted and 
it once more became possible to travel. 

The hotel at Tres Perros was reached 
without further incident worthy of rela- 
tion, and Salez greeted me cheerfully. 

“It was a gallant ride, Senor,” said he. 
“I have heard from friends at Santo 
Tomas, and know how well you executed 
my wishes. But, alas, poor Martinez! It 
seems that he did not escape.” 

“Was he captured?” 

“His horse fell and he was taken and 
hung. Senor, my heart is sad, for I have 
lost my friend. He was a noble man and 
a brave soldier.” 

His grief commanded my sympathy; 
but,as he turned away, curiosity over- 
came all restraint. 

“His offense was of a political nature, I 
presume?:” 

“Not this last one, Senor,” replied the 
Don. “For years he had conspired 
against the Mexican Government, and 
could laugh at the futile hatred of the 
despot Diaz. No, Senor; my friend fell a 
victim to personal spite. He had fancied 
and taken a horse belonging to a ranch- 
man on the Rio Frio, and the relentless 
Americans followed him to his death. 
Ah, he was a noble man!” 

And I had risked my life in trying to 
save the neck of an ordinary horsethief! 

BALD KNOB, ARK. 
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OVER THE WORLD'S HIGHEST WAGON ROAD. 


BY GRIZZLY B. 


tose HE wheelmen of 
this country in 
general are inter- 
ested in roads. 
Whether good, 
bad, hard, soft, 
high or low, the 
wagon roads of 
America are 
ging to form as 
importanta factor 
in cycling as in the progress of agricult- 
ure. The cycle tourist who has pedaled 
over the average wagon trails which lead 
through an isolated section can tell many 
a story of the roads of our country, which, 
if recited in the presence of people who 
had never seen any but ordinary wagon 
roads, would never be believed. 

There are no worse roads to be found 
anywhere than those which abound in 
the vicinity of Leaville. This state of 
affairs is due principally to the steep 
grades encountered and the formation of 
the surfaces. There are probably few 
wheelmen who know that the road which 
leads over the lofty range of mountains 
lying between the latter city and Denver, 
in traversing the crest of the range forms 
what is known as the highest wagon road 
in the world. It may interest my readers 
to relate a trip I once took, or the part of 
the trip covering this great road, on a 
wheel. It may or may not be some honor 
to say that I was the first to traverse it 
awheel; but the fact remains, of which I 
feel some sense of pride, as the ride 
brought me somewhat nearer to heaven 
than I will likely be for some time, be- 
sides Affording scenery which is not out- 
rivaled by even famous Pike's Peak. 

It was a disagreeable morning in Sep- 
tember that I rode my cushion-tired 
safety out of Leadville, homeward-bound 
from a cycle tour to Ogden, Utah. 

From Leadville to the foot of Argentine 
Pass, the elevation referred to, is some- 
thing like fifty miles, and as it was up- 
grade and over a very rough road, I 


be- 


counted on getting to the bottom of the 
pass the next day at noon, being told 
that it would not be advisable to attempt 
to climb it unless I could start about 
that time. The reason for this was if I 
started much after noon, I might be 
overtaken by a storm, and before I could 
get safely down, would get caught in 
darkness, lose the road and freeze to 
death on the pass. 

The ride clear through to Chihuahua 
from Leadville was an interesting one, 
as at each turn of the pedals I was being 
brought nearer the famous climb which 
would bring me up 13,286 feet in the air. 
Besides, the road was good for the moun- 
tains, although the grade was pretty 
steep. 

Nearing Decatur, I saw some extensive 
buildings on the mountain side to the 
right, which I took to be the works of a 
mine, while at several points on the 
mountain side were deserted prospect 
holes. 

Entering Decatur,and while rounding a 
turn in the road, I perceived, about four 
miles ahead, what appeared to be an im- 
mense wall, thousands of feet high. I 
looked for a low place in the immense 
height, as I never supposed the road led 
over such an eminence. Looking lower 
down toward the bottom of the mountain, 
I could see the white outlines of what I 
took to be a road, climbing up at a 25-per- 
cent rise. Then the road switched back 
in another direction, still maintaining its 
awful steepness. My attention was so 
enwrapt in the route up the mountain 
side that almost passed through Deca- 
tur (population, six houses) without 
knowing it. 

[A view of the road ascending the pass 
is reproduced on next page.--ED.] 

At the point where the road leaves the 
gulch and ascends the mountain, the 
elevation is 11,100 feet, and is what is 
known as timber line. The road must 
have taken long months of tedious work 
to build, as it is blasted out of the solid 
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rock ot the mountain, which ascends at a 
60-per-cent grade. The road see-saws up 
the mountain like a letter Z, thereby 
modifying the grade to a 25-per-cent rise. 
The surface is composed of nothing but 
broken rock, there being absolutely no 
soil whatever to be found the entire 
length to the top. In its windings it 
runs around some very precipitous points, 
and then, again, following the outlines 
of the mountain, runs in and around 
some pretty guiches. But the grade is 
unceasing in its steepness,and continues 
up at the same alarming degree. 
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tunnel, which “Brick” Pomeroy succeeded 
in bringing so much Eastern wealth to 
Colorado to complete, and which, when 
finished (if, indeed, we shall ever see the 
day), will be some miles in length and 
worthy of being classed among the seven 
wonders of the world. 

As I neared the top I noticed that the 
air became more rarified and breathing 
difficult. By the hardest kind of work I 
reached the top and came near falling off 
the other side. The top of the pass was 
found to be abrupt and narrow—much 
like the back of a cow which had seen a 


ARGENTINE PASS ROAD, LOOKING FROM GRAY’S PEAK. 


Did I ride? you may ask. No; I could 
scarcely walk, push my wheel and 
breathe. As I arose higher, I noticed 
that I was getting more on a level with 
the various peaks, which seemed to vie 
with each other in whiteness and grand- 
eur. To show that I was on famous 
ground, it may be stated that Gray's 
peak, one of the highest in the entire 
Rocky Mountains, lay but a few miles 
north of me, the top of the pass vir- 
tually forming a part of this hoary 
monster. Almost under me was being 
built the immense Atlantic and Pacific 


bad winter. The first thing I thought of 
was to look at my watch and note the 
time--just 4:35, or exactly two hours’ 
walking time from the valley below, 
which is two miles—or a mile an hour 
pace,a point for the record breakers to 
remember. 

Then for a view such as mortal man 
seldom sees. Tops of buildings, Ferris 
wheels and statehouse domes came 
through my mind, but sank into oblivion 
at this sight. To the west and lying along 
the route which I had taken from Lead- 
ville were peaks innumerable in fact, 
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nothing but peaks, except directly down 
the mountain, where lay the pretty, 
tawny-colored valley or canon up which 
I wheeled from Montezuma. Beyond, 
nothing could be seen but rugged moun- 
tains, peaks obscuring peaks, until the 
long line faded in the distance, probably 
200 miles away. To the north was Gray's 
peak, so large and close as to obscure 
nearly all beyond. To the south appeared 
the same unbroken and magnificent view 
which was had while looking west, while 
toward Denver, looking east, was the 
most sombre sight of all. It was almost 
like getting up ona housetop and looking 


I watched the whizzing clouds go by, 
so near that I imagined I could reach 
out and catch them. From my pocket I 
picked a card,on which was given the 
different peaks and passes of Colorado, 
and read: 

“Argentine Pass—-Highest wagon road 
in the world; elevation, 13,286 feet.” 

When I started down, it was not to 
coast, as I found by experimenting. The 
grade was almost as steep as on the other 
side, and entirely too much of a slant to 
dare coast, as, although the brake com- 
pletely stopped the rear wheel from re- 
volving, it slid as ifon ice. Besides, the 


SUMMIT OF ARGENTINE PASS. 


(Altitude, 15,286 feet.) 


down into a yard, only the plains were 
off a considerable distance. Looking 
over the tops of the seemingly small 
mountains to the east,one might imagine 
Denver, with its sixty or seventy square 
miles of buildings and homes, would 
form a very conspicuous part of this 
panorama. But no; it was sixty miles 
away, and about all that could be dis- 
cerned was a fine-looking, low-lying misty 
smoke out on the plains. Argentine Pass, 
being so enormous, is well defined from 
Denver, but Denver is very small looking 
from this dizzy height, looking over sixty 
miles of country. 


rocks in the road were too large to ride 
over, sometimes being of such size as to 
bring the wheel to a standstill. 

It was 5 o'clock in the evening when I 
crossed the railroad tracks leading up to 
the famous Loop, only a mile above 
Georgetown, coasted down into town and 
pedaled up to the City Hotel. 

The next day I wheeled over the fifty 
miles down grade to Denver and arrived 
home, somewhat hardened from my ex- 
ercise in the saddle, as brown as a berry 
and ready to eat five times a day and five 
times as much at each meal as when I 
started on the trip. 
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A SERMON 


S is quite natural, 
the human family 
abhors the very 
thought of snakes. 
Unless accus- 
tomed to the rep- 
tiles we loathe the 
sight of them, be- 
sides entertaining 
a deadly fear of 
the poisonous varieties, particularly the 

rattler. 

In view of the above facts it is not to be 
wondered at that in severe cases of 
mental aberration caused from excessive 
drink the person afflicted should first 
think of snakes, as the most abhorrent of 
animals to his sight and touch. The 
snake, however, is a much more despised 
creature than he 
reason to be. 


has ever given any 
He is a harmless animal 
asa rule, commits no nuisance and only 
attacks his enemies in self defense. 

Harry Davies, the Denver snake 
charmer, is probably the most intimate 
friend of the rattlesnake extant. His 
feats of handling them have been re- 
counted hundreds of times, and, particu- 
lar to note, are actual and true. Ever 
since the time when his mother accident- 
ally caught him handling a copperhead 
at 2 years of age he has shown a partic- 
ular fondness for snakes. This fondness 
has grown with him, until today he fol- 
lows it as a side profession, 

Colorado affords him a wide and pro- 
lific field in which to indulge his fancies 
in this line, and every summer finds him 
out on the table lands of Routt County 
oron the sun-baked plains seeking the 
dreaded rattler. His most favorite 
haunts lie in Routt County, where Mr. 
Davies has found as many as 100 rattlers 
coiled in one bunch in a den. 


As is well known, the rattler strays off 
by himself at will during the summer 
months, but when the first chill of au- 
tumn is noticed he hunts a mate, they in 
turn look for other fellow creatures and 
before many weeks have gone by this 
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rounding up has resulted in all the 
snakes in the country being gathered in 
bunches ranging in size from ten to 100. 
They congregate for hibernation in 
prairie dog holes, in coyote holes, in 
crevices in the rocks and in the spots 
affording the most shelter from storm. 
Ithas been a generally accepted idea 
that the number of rattles on a rattle- 
anake denotes the 


age -one rattle for 
each year. Thisis partly true, as every 
time the snake sheds its hide a new 


rattle appears with the new dress. A 


DAVIES AND HIS RATTLERS. 


snake, however, may shed its skin more 
than once a year, if living in a warm 
place in the winter, such as in the milder 
climates or in confinement. However, 
they always hibernate, no matter how 
warm the country in which they live 
may be. 

We were treated to an experience the 


other day which demonstrated very 


: 


clearly the habits of two different species 
of the snake family. Mr. Davies picked 
up a bullsnake and affectionately placed 
it on his breast, from which place it 
gradually crept to his shoulder and then 
entwined itself about his neck. An im- 
mense rattler, fully five feet long, lying 
near, cast a dejected look toward Davies 
and seemed to enquire in a half jealous 
mood if it, too, was not to be taken up 
and fondled. Mr. Davies thereupon lifted 
the old fellow upon his lap, which, how- 
ever, became quite angry when it beheld 
the comfortable position occupied by the 
bullsnake. It bowed ita neck much as 
would a rooster in a fighting attitude, 
and darted forth shafts of fire from 
the little black eyes. If any man but 
Davies had been in his position he 
would certainly have lost all nerve at 
seeing these venomous reptiles grow 
almost green with anger. It was evident 
that war had been declared on both sides, 
as the bullsnake was becoming rigid 
with madness. 


THIS BULLSNAKE KILLED THE RATTLER. 


Lowering the rattler and placing him 
on the ground the snake-charmer drew 
away a few feet and deposited the bull- 
snake. He came nearer his foe, which 
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was coiled ready to strike, and began to 
circle around him. He kept drawing his 
loathesome length along, always keeping 
his eye open for an opportunity, and ~ 
seemingly bent on securing a good posi- 
tion from which to begin the attack. At 
last itcame. With all his force he landed 
on the neck of the rattler, and the latter's 
bones could be heard as they were 
crushed in the jaws of his adversary. 
The bullsnake then wound itself around 
the writhing body of its enemy until life 
was extinct. 

Mr. Davies has been bitten twice by rat- 
tlesnakes, and each time cured the bite 
by bandaging the limb above the affected 
part until blood circulation was stopped, 
when he sucked the poison from the 
wound. This methpd will, he says, cure 
a rattlesnake bite in nine out of every ten 
cases if adopted not more than an hour 
after being bitten. The poison will not 
affect bad teeth nor poison the stomach 
if swallowed, as it must get into the blood 
to produce fatal effect. If the bite is on 
a part of the body which cannot be 
reached by the mouth, and there are no 
one else present, the snake itself may be 
cut in two and the severed part placed 
against the wound. This has the same 
drawing effect which the fresh part of any 
newly-cut live animal has, and is almost 
a sure preventative of poisoning. 

Mr. Davies in speaking of his ability to 
handle rattlesnakes without fear of them 
biting, says that anyone with enough 
confidence could do the same thing. He 
enters their presence easily and grace- 
fully, and never uses a false or quick 
motion of the arm. By slowly pushing 
the hand forward it can be placed under- 
neath the most obstinate and venomous 
rattler that ever crawled with no fear of 
its striking. Mr. Davies having lived all 
his life in the company of snakes, is as 
much at home with a half dozen on his 
lap and as many more crawling over his 
neck, as a father would be with his chil- 
dren on his knee and all the home com- 
forts to make things pleasant. 
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RUINS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


BY A. F. WILLMARTH. 


SECOND PAPER. 


N adequate and realistic 
description of the fa- 
mous ruins from which 
the title of these arti- 
cles is taken is as much 

out of the question as would itbe 
to attempt to picture, either by 

brush or word-painting, the 
grandeur of Colorado's 
mountains or the pictur- 
esqueness of her 
streams and val- 
leys. 

The photos ac- 
companying 
the series each 
month will do much toward giving an 
idea of the somber scenes to be found 
in Southwestern Colorado, where we have 
standing evidence of the existence of a 
pre-historic race of people living many 
hundreds of years before our time. Many 
conjectures have been made as to the 
period these people inhabited the houses 
that now stand as such landmarks of 
curiosity, and many are the ideas ex- 
pressed regarding just what race of 
people they were. The most generally- 
accepted theory, however, is that they 
were Pueblo Indians, and the date of 
their inhabitation about 800 years ago. 
That the race was of Indian origin there 
is no doubt, and comparing the only re- 
maining evidences of their characteristics 
with the habits of the Indians of the 
above race, the conclusion has been ac- 
cepted by many that they were of the 
Pueblo tribe. 


The Balcony House, one of the most in- 
teresting of all the Cliff Dweller ruins, 
is situated about four miles from the 
Mancos River, Colo., on the west side of 
the main cliff canon under the Rim Rock. 
It is almost inaccessible from below, the 
canon being upwards of 1,000 feet deep. 


Between the arroya and the Cliff House 
are several cliffs of various heights, any 
one of which isso high 
as to cause the explor- 
er to make a wide de- 
tour in order to reach 


the points where 
the talus has filled 
in enough toenable 
the climber to as- 
cend. This he will find is the 
work of hours merely to reach 
the stratum under the house, 
where, fortunately, there is a 
pot hole containing a never-failing sup- 
ply of water{or a seepage sufficient to 
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quench the thirst of weary tourists. 

Following the ledge to the south about a 
quarter of a mile along some frightfully 
dizzy spots—-where in looking down the 
bottom is not seen, giving a timid person 
sometimes the impulse to jump over 
the explorer comes to a point thirty feet 
under the house. 

The object at this point, of course, is to 
get into the ruin. Where several are in 
the party it is not so difficult; but even 
then the place of ingress and egress re- 
quires much study before the attempt is 
made. When once inside a cool, inviting 
spring is found, where a rest is taken be- 
fore starting to investigate. When once 
the party is ready to move and gothrough 
the house they find that it has thirty- 
seven rooms ina good state of preserva- 
tion, including two estufas. 

The southern portion is much in ruins 
but the opposite end is just as when left 
by the Cliff Dwellers. The ruin gets its 
name from this end, for here two rooms 
with stories above them have a balcony 
or porch two feet wide extending the full 
length of the two rooms. It isinrealityan 
extension of the upper floor carried out- 
side the wall, but it makes the adjoining 
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rooms accessible to each other from the 
outside. 

Fronting these rooms on the edge of 
the cliff is astone parapet built up to the 
height of four feet above the floor of the 
save. This encloses a small court, mak- 
ing it a safe playground for children— 
from the Cliff Dwellers’ standpoint. One 
of the rooms here at one time had a loom 
with cloth in it in situ, but was destroyed 
by vandals. 

The portion of ground lying back of the 
central part of the ruin, next to the 
cliff, was the usual burial place, but 
everything interred has been decayed by 
moisture. There is an accumulation of 
debris from one to three feet in depth 
atill there. 

The roofs of the estufas have fallen, and 
the walls of the adjoining rooms at the 
back are now ina very unsafe condition. 
It will only be a short time until they 
will fall, thereby destroying the pictur- 
esqueness of the ruins, unless the state 
or Government steps in to preserve these 
relics of the past. This cave might also 
be termed an Echo Cave, since one in 
shouting will get a return answer at least 
six times. 


Photo by R. C. Fisk. 


COYOTE IN TRAP. 


Trying to Look Unconcerned. 
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AN ELK HUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 


BY J. E. BROWN, 


HE readers of OUTDOOR 
LIFE, whether residents 
of the East or West,are 
always interested in 
accounts of hunting,so 
I will try and arrange 
a short sketch from my 
note book touching on 
an incident of an elk 

hunt which four companions and I in- 

dulged in in '89in Colorado. There were 
five participants in the sport Dall De 

Weese, L. E. French, Geo. Cassidy, E. F. 

Jewett and the writer. 


ward the north in search of elk and the 
balance selecting the road to Marvine 
Lake as the most attractive to their de- 
sires. 

De Weese and I equipped ourselves 
with one saddle blanket apiece, our over- 
coats, a small package of tea, a little 
pepper and salt, a half-pint tin cup for 
each, a amall lunch, and lastly our car- 
tridge belts and 40-82 Winchesters. We 
shaped our course northerly, passing 
en route a small, narrow park, which 
ended in a wooded ravine with a very 
steep down grade. Here, among heavy 


“THE BULL 8TOPPED AND TURNED PARTIALLY AROUND.” 


We went by train from Canon City to 
Dotsero, a small station on the Rio 
Grande Railroad at the confluence of the 
Eagle and Grand Rivers. From here we 
went overland on horseback,a three days’ 
ride landing us at Marvine Park, in the 
Flat Top Country. After scouring the 
territory within a radius of several miles 
of this resort, with no success worthy of 
mention, De Weese and I decided to sep- 
arate from the others, by going off to- 


timber and thick underbrush, we sud- 
denly came upon fresh game signs. D 

got a running shot at a small elk, but 
missed him. We proceeded down the 
trail after his lordship, and in about two 
hundred yards came out into a small 
park or basin, with grass knee high, sur- 
rounded with mountains and forests. 
Here we pulled the saddles from our 
horses and picketed them to trees. While 
thus engaged several deer, hearing the 


ag 
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unusual noise we had made, came into 
the upper end of the open about one 
hundred and fifty yards from us, and 
seemed very curious to know what kind 
of company they had. We killed one of 
them there. After dressing and packing 
the animal, we enjoyed a little rest, a 
lunch and then held a short council, after 
which we decided to prospect this region 
for elk, which we proceeded at once todo. 
We continued a southerly course for 
nearly a mile, then turning east we soon 
came onto lakes or water holes sepa- 
rated by a narrow park about two hun- 
dred yards wide, and surrounded bya 
thick growth of spruce timber. The 
margin of both these lakes for a few 
yards in width was devoid of vegetation, 
while in the park between them there was 
an enormous growth of grass, tender and 


Photo by A. G. Wailihan. 


luscious. The deer signs which we had 
seen before were as nothing compared 
with what the margin of these lakes re- 
vealed. We could not step without put- 
ting our feet down on fresh tracks of 
deer. There were no elk in the region of 
these lakes, but within one-half hour's 
time we saw no less than fifteen deer 
come down to drink. They did not seem 
to mind our presence and we did not 
molest them, but gradually worked 
round to where we had left our horses. 

It being well on in the afternoon we de- 
cided it was too late to go back to 
camp that day, so, cutting boughs from 
the trees, we spread a blanket upon them, 
and using the other blanket and our over- 
coats as covering, slept comfortably till 
morning. Aftera hastily prepared break- 
fast, we started out for a morning stroll 


ELK. 


A WINTER SCENE ON THE PLATEAU. 


. 


of inspection. We had not gone more 
than a quarter of a mile when a fine bull 
elk got up across the ravine from us. 

It seemed a mutual surprise all around, 
and before D— and I had time to think of 
it, our guns both went off, and at this 
racket the old fellow started to run. He 
did not go more than ten or fifteen yards 
when he stopped, turned partially around 
and looked intently toward the west, not 
being able to locate the direction of the 
danger. D brought his rifle to his 
shoulder; in an instant the report 
sounded and the elk dropped, never to 
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rise again. We hurredly dressed it, cut 
it in two, dragged it up onto a log and 
covered it with spruce boughs to keep 
the birds from the meat. We saw several 
other elk that morning, but did not try to 
kill any more. 

About 9 a. m. we returned to our hdrses, 
packed our game and proceeded to camp, 
which we reached at 4 p. m., tired and 
hungry, and ready to partake of the in- 
viting supper of trout, venison, bacon, 
and other tempting appetizers which our 
friends had ready for us. 

CANON City, COLO. 


A ROYAL 
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AN ODD BUFFALO HORN. 
HROUGH the kindness of Hon. 
Lewis B. France of Denver we here- 
with present this month a reproduction 


of a very oddily-formed buffalo horn. 
This horn, together with its mate, was 
picked up on the head of Piceance 
Creek, on the Black Plateau, Colo., by 
Frank H. Mayer, in the spring of 1895 
while riding after cattle. The extra 
xrong protruding from the horn is a 
reak a nature which we have never 
before seen even in a cow, much less 
such a rare beast as a buffalo. The 
mate to this specimen was presented 
by Mr. Mayer to Felix Von Moernton, 
an Hungarian baron, while this par- 
ticular horn was given to Judge France, 
a dear friend of Mr. Mayer's. If both 
horns could be mounted together in 
their natural position they would be 
worth a goodly sum of money. 
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COYOTES. 


Coyote and Colorado are always asso- 
ciated together. Not because the wild 
and woolly inhabitants of the centennial 
state are so wolfish in their character- 
istics, but more particularly because the 
coyote family are indigenous to this 
state and are found in greater numbers 
to the square mile in Colorado than in 
any other state in the Union. 
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part of the severe winters, rear their 
young, and which they also use asa safe 
and convenient place of retreat when 
danger is near. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a horde of coyote pups in their most 
natural every-day life. The picture is as 
realistic as it is possible to secure of 
these animals. They have undoubtedly 
just indulged in a good meal, for they are 


Photo by W. R. McFadden. 


COYOTE PUPS, 


These off-shoots from the wolf family 
are numerous on the plains where cattle 
abound, feeding off old carcasses’ of 
sheep, cattle and other animals dying 
from disease, cold winters and accidents, 
They have habits peculiar to themselves, 
and have been known to follow a traveler 
for half a day at a time, always keeping 
at a safe distance, and only persisting in 
dogging the party from mere curiosity. 
They dig large holes in the ground and 
form dens, where they pass a_ greater 


enjoying life as well as a well-satisfied 
coyote could. Their playground is the 
immediate territory within a small ra- 
dious of their den, to which they scamper 
with all possible haste at the approach 
of danger. 

The photo of these wary little animals 
was secured by W. R. McFadden, after 
waiting several hours in hiding. The 
blur on the two animal figures shows the 
youngsters at play their action being 
too quick for reproduction by the camera. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 

Spring is almost here and photogra- 
phers who have not made material ad- 
ditions, during the past few months, to 
their stock of winter negatives, must be- 
stir themselves. The leaves will soon be 
out, stealing the charm from many lovely 
bits of landscape, shrouding gnarled 
trunks and blotting out the delicate 
tracery of branches. Leafless trees lend 
themselves peculiarly well to the soft ef- 
fects of sunrise and sunset, in rendering 
which photography excels;and form the 
natural setting for those low toned win- 
ter days of cloud and mist, which much 
of the highest photographic art repre- 
sents. A clump or row of trees that in 
June hides everything beyond, will at 
this season of the year merely heighten 
that effect of distance we call aerial per- 
spective; and instead of appearing solid, 
often formless, be easily separable into 
distinct groups of bole and bough, which 
may bearranged on the ground glass in 
a pleasing combination of line and mass. 
And this is emphatically the season for 
purely architectural photography, which 
depends for its value on a complete de- 
lineation of the subject. Architects plan 
their work to be viewed as a whole, and 
photographers should operate with a 
point of view from which, and at a time 
of the year in which, the obstruction of 
intervening trees is least evident. 


We announce elsewhere the beginning 
of our monthly print and lantern-slide 
competitions, which we feel sure will 
meet with the approval and secure the 
support of every reader of this magazine 
who owns a camera, or takes an interest 
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in our art. It isthe aim of this depart- 
ment to advance the best interests of pho- 
tography, as well as to be of every pos- 
sible assistance to photographers; and 
we are convinced that no other means 
could be productive of more good, along 
both lines, than these competitions. The 
medals offered are artistic and costly and 
the standard of excellence necessary to 
obtain one of them, or a diploma, will be 
kept sufficiently high to make the pos- 
session of either a distinction worth 
working for, without being so exalted as 
to bar out all but a few experts. The 
rules governing these competitions are 
purposely so framed as to render eligible 
everyone who has a camera and a cou- 


_ pon, and the lists of subjects includes, or 


will include, every phase of photographic 
work. In the competitions limited to 
prints, absolute freedom is accorded every 
competitor to follow his personal predi- 
lections in the matter of size, shape, and 
printing process employed; while in the 
one lantern-slide competition so far an- 
nounced, no restriction is placed even on 
subject. Everything possible has been 
done to leave competitors untrammelled, 
and all we ask is that hearty co-operation 
which alone can recompense us in any 
way for the time, trouble and expense 
this departure entails. 


NOTES. 


When metol is used to develop bro- 
mide paper, the addition of one grain of 
citric acid to each oz. of developer is said 
to be an excellent restrainer when soft 
effects are desired. 


A report is current that the English 
Eastman Company is to be recapitalized 
for $7,000,000, and that the profits of recent 
years fully warrant the payment of good 
interest on this vast sum. 


The Crystal Palace Photographic Ex- 
hibition to be held in London next May, 
under the auspices of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, will be opened by the 
Prince of Wales in person. While the 
Prince is not himself an amateur pho- 
tographer, many others of the English 
royal family own cameras and use them 
to good effect; and among continental 
royalties photography is a popular pas- 
time. 
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CLOUDS. 


In last month's correspondence there 
appeared some hints on making cloud 
negatives, which have brought forth 
several queries as to how they should be 
used when made, coupled in nearly every 
instance with wails over the dire difficul- 
ties said to surround the process of 
double printing. Frankly, I am aston- 
ished to hear that anyone who has se- 
riously tried printing in clouds from a 
separate negative, should have run 
against insurmountable obstacles, or 
met with more trouble than one naturally 


air, near the earth's surface, is more or 
less charged with moisture, dust or 
smoke, and exercises a dispersive effect 
on rays of light passing through it, the 
amount of effect being proportionate to 
the distance through atmosphere such 
rays have to travel. This dispersive 
action tends to reduce to monochrome 
the different colors of distant objects, and 
to render their forms indistinct. Now 
see how this phenomenon of aerial per- 
spective affects clouds. When directly 
overhead, clouds are seen through merely 
the thickness of this atmospheric blanket 


By the Editor. A STORMY 


AFTERNOON. 


Example of Cloud Printing. 


expects to face in doing anything worth 
doing at all. The general complaint 
seems to be about the impossibility of 
avoiding a visible, and pictorially un- 
pleasant, junction between clouds and 
landscape; and the root of this trouble 
lies not so much in lack of technical 
skill as in careless observation of na- 
ture. 


There is a blessed phenomenon called 
“aerial perspective,” of which we in Colo- 
rado get far too little to my thinking a 
phenomenon arising from the fact that 


and appear at their sharpest; but as the 
eye travels down toward the horizon, 
cloud forms become more and more in- 
distinct, until, some way above the actual 
horizon line, they are nearly or quite lost. 
So in putting clouds from a separate 
negative on a landscape print whose ho- 
rizon line is in the middle or extreme dis- 
tance, if focusing has been done with a 
view to produce a just rendering of aerial 
perspective, there should be some little 
space between the horizon line and the 
lowest distinct cloud forms. The usual 
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modus operandi in such cases, is to print 
the landscape negative first. If the sky of 
the negative is so thin that unaided print- 
ing would produce too deep a tint, or 
show any cloud form the upper part of 
the print may be shaded by a piece of 
cardboard. If the horizon line is any- 
where near straight, whether it be paral- 
lel with the bottom of the print or slant- 
ing, this shading may be done with a 
square sheet of cardboard somewhat 
larger than the printing frame; and the 
knack of using sucha shield successfully 
is very easy to learn. Set the frame on a 
chair or table so that the work may be 
handily done, with the negative right 
side up. Stand so you can see the image 
of the landscape, which shows through 
the back of the negative, and hold the 
cardboard close up to the frame, so no 
light can get around it tothe print. Be- 
gin with the lower edge of the shield 
parallel to the horizon line of the nega- 
tive and a little distance above it-—it is 
impossible to say just how far above,as 
the exact distance depends on the size of 
the print and the effect desired. Keep 
the shield constantly moving with very 
short, quick up and down jerks, and work 
it gradually, say half way up tothe top of 
the print, and back again to the starting 
point. Then go up the negative again, 
but not quite so high as at first,and make 
each succeeding trip stop lower and lower 
down, until the highest point nearly co- 
incides with the lowest. Examine the 
print to see how the landscape is pro- 
gressing, and to make sure that the lower 
third of the sky is vignetted evenly into 
the pure white of the upper part; and re- 
peat all these operations until the land- 
scape is sufficiently printed. The more 
perfect a negative’s gradations of density 
are, the easier these operations will be; 
and any negative whose extreme density 
or thinness, or whose combination of 
both vices (which comes from under ex- 
posure), is pronounced enough to cause 
much annoyance, had best be put one 
side as hardly worth printing. 

You now have a landscape print, the 
upper two-thirds of whose sky, untouched 
by light, offer a fairfield fora cloud print- 
ing, while the lower third has enough 
tone to join clouds and landscape with 
that soft, formless haze which aerial per- 


apective introduces just above the hori- 
zon. The next operation, the introduc- 
tion of the cloude themselves, requires a 
printing frame some sizes larger than 
the print say 12x10 for whole plate work 

to which should be fitted a sheet of 
plate glass. Fora properly made cloud 
negative usually has the horizon line 
very low down, and by altering its posi- 
tion relative to print, a choice of several 
different effecta may be had; but care 
should be taken not to commit the un- 
pardonable sin of printing, near the ho- 
rizon, cloud forms which in nature are 
never found so lowdown. Hold the print 
and the cloud negative up together; and, 
looking through both at once, alter their 
relative position, until the artistic com- 
position of the clouds fits that of the 
landscape. Then lay them on the glass 
bottom of the printing frame, taking 
pains that the print does not slide about. 
If,as is usually the case, the bottom of 
the print overlaps the negative, slip under 
ita piece of glass or cardboard, so that 
the pressure of the prining frame back 
may not cause the negative'’s edge todent 
the print. Place the frame ona chair or 
table, with the landscape part uppermost; 
and begin printing with a cardboard 
shield covering the landscape and about 
one-half of the vignetted strip which was, 
in the previous printing, put in between 
the horizon and that part of the paper 
left pure white to receive the clouds. The 
object now is to join the clouds to this 
vignetted strip, without showing a point 
of junction; and this will be easily ac- 
complished if the shield is kept con- 
stantly moving by very short up and 
down jerks, and made to travel slowly up 
and down over the lighter half of the 
vignetted strip. You must remember, 
from looking at the print while adjusting 
the cloud negative, about how wide this 
strip is; and if its exact location be lost 
track of during cloud printing, the shield 
may, for an instant, be lifted far enough 
to permit a glimpse of the horizon line as 
a guide to go by. Examining the pro- 
gress of printing from time to time is no 
imputation on one's skill and will be a 
great safeguard against failure. 

By following the instructions given 
above, anyone should be able to success- 
fully cope with landscapes having a 


fairly straight horizon line; and when the 
line consists of broad curves or angles, 
it is only necessary to cut the edge of the 
shield so it shall roughly conform. 
Trees, especially when leafless, or any 
other dark colored objects in the fore- 
ground or the middle distance, which 
project far enough above the normal 
horizon to get a little way into the region 
reserved for distinct cloud forms, are 
sometimes troublesome but seldom ser- 
iously. For they usually come out so 
dark in the print that clouds can be 
printed right over them to a fair depth, 
without producing any noticeable de- 
fect. It may be necessary to bend the 
vignetted strip somewhat, in printing the 
landscape, so as to give their upper por- 
tions sufficient density, and a little ingin- 
uity will be needed to accomplish this. 
But when the ordinary horizon line due 
to curvature of the earth’s surface, is 
raised enough above its normal heighth 
to escape almost entirely those effects of 
atmosphere which constitute aerial per- 
spective, and distinct cloud forms must 
be printed right down to the horizon’s 
edge, a serious problem has to be solved 

which same problem arises when ob- 
jects, especially of light color, project 
from the foreground or middle distance 
far above the horizon. One then enters 
the thorny path of masks and blocking 
out, and this present article is already too 
extended to let me get far along that 
road, I will discuss the subject next 
month; and if, before that time, any 
novice in cloud printing so thoroughly 
digests the meat here provided that he 
hungers for more and abuses me for a 
stingy caterer, I shall certainly call him 
a glutton. For it seems to me I have al- 
ready set forth a full meal—of clouds. 

C. D. 


Herr Hanneke in the Photographische 
Mitteilongen, recommends the following 
pyro developer for use with bromide 
paper: Solution sodium sulphite, 
200 grammes; water 500 c. c.; sulphuric 
acid, 10 drops; pyro l4 grammes. Solu- 
tion No.2 -sodium carbonate, Wgrammes; 
water 1000 c. c. The developer is made 
of one part No. 1, one part No. 2, four parts 
water and a few drops of 10 per cent pot- 
assium bromide. 
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MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is pleased to announce 
that, beginning with June, monthly print 
or lantern slide competitions will be held 
under the auspices of the photographic 
department. The winner of each compe- 
tition will receive a large sterling silver 
medal, bearing on one side a suitable de- 
sign, and on the other the winner's name 
together with the date and subject of the 
competition in which it was awarded. If 
there should be entered in any compe- 
tition, beside the exhibit medalled, other 
exhibits of sufficient merit to warrant it, 
handsome diplomas will be awarded the 
makers. The department, however, re- 
serves the right (which the editor hopes 
may never have to be exercised) of not 
awarding a medal in any competition, 
where none of the exhibits entered are of 
sufficient excellence to merit so great an 
honor; and in such an untoward event a 
diploma only will be given. The depart- 
ment reserves the right to reproduce, in 
its pages, any prints or slides entered for 
competition; and while every care will 
be taken to preserve exhibits from dam- 
age, no responsibility is accepted for in- 
juries which may occur in transit, or 
while in the judges’ hands. Where com- 
petitors desire their exhibits returned, 
stamps sufficient to cover postage should 
be enclosed; otherwise the Gepartment 
will feel at liberty to make whatever dis- 
posal of them it may choose, 

The judging will be done by the editor 
and two others chosen by him for each 
competition, the intention being to secure 
in every case the assistance of those 
specially fitted to pass upon the partic- 
ular branch of work brought before them. 
When the nature of the competition per- 
mits, special credit will be given to artis- 
tic achievement, but always without 
prejudice to purely photographic tech- 
nique; and it is of course understood that 
no one shall be eligible to act as judge 
ina competition which includes any of 
his own work. A list of subjects for this 


year is given below, and it should be re- 
membered that no print may be entered 
for more than one competition, even when 
from its nature it might appear equally 
eligible for two. 

It is absolutely necessary that prints 
for any given competition, should be in 


our hands not later than the third of the 
month preceding that for which the 
competition is announced; and they may 
be sent in as soon after the proper cou- 
pon appears as the exhibitor chooses. 
The June coupon may be found in this 
issue, the July coupon will appear in our 
May number, and soon through the year, 
allowing competitors a clear thirty days 
between theappearance of any given cou- 
pon, and the closing of the competition 
for which it is intended. A list of com- 
petition subjects for at least six months 
ahead will appear in each issue of the 
magazine, so that intending competitors 
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The Century Dictionary defines land- 
scape thus: “A picture representing a 
view or prospect of rural or natural in- 
land scenery.” The introduction of fig- 
ures, both animal and human, is allow- 
able provided such figures are merely 
adjuncts and do not represent the prin- 
cipal interest; and the same rule holds 
good for buildings of any sort. Strictly 
mountain scenery will not be eligible for 
the June competition, as we have aspecial 
class for such subjects in September. 
Water may be included, under the same 
restrictions as apply to figures and build- 
ings. 


By J. H. Hilger. 


may have plenty of time to get ready. 
We will from time to time discuss in de- 
tail the subjects of coming competitions, 
so that competitors may not make the 
mistake of sending in exhibits which do 
not come within the scope of competition 
for which they are entered. 
LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
une—Landscape (prints). 
uly—Portraiture (prints). 
August—Architecture (prints). 
September--Mountain Scenery ( prints). 
October—-Instantenous Work (prints). 
November—Animal Studies ( prints). 
December--Lantern Slides (any subject). 
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CARRYING THE GAME TO CAMP. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they please, 
but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this mag- 
azine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The June coupon may be found onthe last 
reading pageof this issue. The name and 
address of the competitor, and the title or 
name ofthe exhibit, must appear on this 
coupon. Filling in thespaces left for lens, 
plate, time of day, etc., is optional, but it 
is earnestly requested that such details 
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be furnished whenever possible,as their 
publication, in the case of winning ex- 
hibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Slides should be ready for use in 
the lantern and may have the coupon 
fastened to them by elastic or string. 
Prints must be unframed and mounted 
on some firm support, with the coupon 
pasted on the back of the mount; and 
‘nothing may be written or printed on the 
face of the mount except the title of the 
picture. 

Exhibits should be addressed to the 
“Photographic Editor, OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver,” and must reach the offices of this 
magazine not later than the third of the 
month preceding that for which the 
given competition is announced. 

Neglect of these rules may cause dis- 
qualification of exhibits. 


Bromide prints, which because of some 
mistake in exposure ordevelopment turn 
out a bad color, may be much improved 
in toning in: water, 3'y 0z.; sodium acetate 
15 gr; chloride of gold solution (1 in 50), 
34 minimes. 


The London County Council has in op- 
eration a thoroughly equipped School of 
Photography where, for a nominal sum, 
complete instruction in every branch of 
work may be had under the best teachers. 


A gold or platinum toned  photo- 
graphic silver print which has grown 
yellow with age, may be put in shape for 
copying by a bath of 5 per cent mercuric 
chloride. This will remove the yellow 
color without affecting the image, com- 
posed of gold or platinum, two metals on 
which mercury has no action. 


During the siege in Paris in 1870, when 
carrier pigeons formed the only means 
of communication between the besieged 
and the outside world beyond the Ger- 
man lines, photography was of great as- 
sistance. By means of the reducing cam- 
era, 10,000 words could be sent on a col- 
lodion film one inch wide by two long, 
weighing only 15 grains. From these 
tiny films enlargements were made by 
the receivers. 
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PYRO DEVELOPERS. 


Most of us whose photographic expe- 
rience dates back to the early years of 
the gelatine dry-plate era, have had a 
good deal of experience with pyro, and 
few who are thoroughly familiar with it 
can be easily convinced that anything 
else is quite as good for all-round, every- 
day work. Old pyro users maintain that 
every effect obtainable with any other 
developer, can be had with some modifi- 
cation of their pet formula; and further 
assert that pyro possesses the power of 
giving a unique quality to negatives 
which no other developer or combination 
of developers, can ever be made to ap- 
proach. Undoubtedly pyro, in compe- 
tent hands, is pre-eminently pliable and 
lends itself readily to the production of 
any desired result; while the fact that the 
best pyro negatives are the best in the 
world, seems pretty generally acknowl- 
edged at any rate the highest praise 
which it seems possible to give a new de- 
veloper, is to say that it is better than 
pyro. 

On the other side, it is said pyro stains 
both hands and negatives, and no doubt 
this often occurs; but we do not admit 
that staining is inevitable. If the fingers 
are rinsed immediately after they come 
in contact with the pyro solution, there 
will be no stain from developing a dozen 
or two plates; and even when forty or 
fifty are developed consecutively, no se- 
rious discoloration need follow. As to 
negative pyro-ammoniais much moreapt 
to stain than pyro-soda, and with either 
formula the danger only becomes serious 
when development is unduly forced with 
accelerator, or when a badly oxydized 
solution is employed. By using a fairly 
large quantity of sulphite or metabisul- 
phite, absolutely colorless negatives may 
be turned out; but we consider the olive 
brown produced by ordinary formule has 
a distinct advantage especially in silver, 
platinum and carbon printing, over that 
blue black which more modern develop- 
ers commonly give. A further alleged 
defect of pyro is that it will not keep well 
in solution, yet if this were true, it is 
avoided by using dry pyro for each lot 
of developer that may be needed. But as 


a matter of fact, pyro made up in solu- 
tion according to any of the following 


. 


formule, will keep as long as any other 
reducing agent we know. It is quite true 
that the same pyro developer cannot be 
advantageously used for more than one 
plate,and this is also largely true of every 
other developer as well. A pyro devel- 
oper may oxydize rather more rapidly 
than some others, but every developer 
grows slower and weaker with repeated 
use, unless more reducing agent and 
accelerator are added. We recently read 
an article by a famous Englishman, 
where he recorded having successfully 
developed fourteen negatives in the same 
pyro-soda solution, merely making such 
additions as would keep the developer up 
to normal strength; which surely puts 
pyro on apar with the others in this re- 
spect. The one-solution-for-everything 
man often says pyro is out of the race 
because it cannot be used for both plates 
and paper; but we publish elsewhere in 
this issue a pyro formule for use with 
bromide paper, which gives excellent re- 
sults. And this “antipyrine” usually for- 
gets that for lantern slides, whether cold 
or warm tones are desired, nothing has 
ever been found to equal pyro. One 
might go on forever discussing the pros 
and cons of pyro, without arriving at a 
verdict that would be generally accepted, 
for the whole question is of course largely 
one of personal opinion; and since opin- 
ion is really the main point, we feel no 
hesitancy in recording ours. We believe, 
then, that pyro is the very best reducing 
agent for a serious, careful worker who 
values the highest grade of results 
enough not to grudge some pains in at- 
taining them; but we are quite ready to 
admit that in careless,incompetent hands 
it is not so free from liability of failure as 
amidol, metol and the rest. 

“Pyro” is short for pyrogallic acid, or 
more properly speaking, pyrogallel, 
since itis not a true acid. The formula 
is Co He O, and it is known among 
chemists as trihydroxybenezene; which 
wonderful mouthful of letters has never 
become vulgarly popular. It was used in 
the wet collodion days before the reign 
of gelatine emulsion, and with the ad- 
vent of dry plates soon surpassed the 
ferrous oxalate developer in popularity. 
Ammonia was tirst used as the accelara- 
tor, and though sodium carbonate has 
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now very generally taken its place, am- 
monia still has its adherents, especially 
among portraitists, who find it excellent 
for producing a wealth of detail, a splen- 
did color for silver printing and remark- 
able softness. Ammonia (NH) is an ex- 
ceedingly volatile gas, used by photog- 
raphers in the form of ammonium hy- 
droxide, a colorless liquid composed of 
water in which ammonia gas has been 
dissolved. The strongest form has a 
specifie gravity of 880 and contains 35 per 
cent of NH, Upon exposure to air the 
liquid quickly parts with its ammonia, 
and this ready weakening, coupled with 
the atrocious smell, accounts for its un- 
popularity. 

A good formula is: 

Pyro Stock Solution 


Stock Solution ........ 1 oz. 

“RB” 

S00 

Potassium bromide......... 12 grs. 


For a normal developer mix equal parts 
of A and B. The pyro stock solution 
keeps well, but “A” should be mixed as 
needed from day to day. In place of the 
potassium bromide in B, 220 grs. of am- 
monium bromide may be substituted. 
If the above formula gives more color 
than is wished, ', oz. of sodium sulphite 
may be added to “A.” 

Sodium carbonate is now very generally 
used in preference to ammonia, as being 
more stable and less smelly. For several 
years we have used the following for- 
mula, which works to perfection in our 
hands. 

Pyro Stock Solution: 

To 4 oz. of water add 1 drm. C. P. sul- 
phuric acid. In this dissolve 1 oz. pyro 
and make the solution up to 5 oz. 


“A” 

Sodium Carbonate........... .5 oz. 
Sodium Sulphite.............. 6 oz. 


i 
q 


A normal developer has: A, one part; 
B, two parts; water, two parts. We also 
make up a third solution, C, of: sodium 
carbonate, 10 0z.; water to 25 oz. for use 
when necessary. A 10 per cent solution 
of potassium bromide should be kept 
handy for cases of bad over-exposure, 
but no bromide is needed with this for- 
mula when exposure has been nearly 
right. When a plate has been over-ex- 
posed, it is generally enough to dilute 
the developer with one or two volumes 
of water and add a little of “A” to give 
density. In cases of known under-expo- 
sure we begin with: A, 1 part; B,3 part ¢ 
water, 10-15 parts. The plate is placed in 
this developer, rocked a few moments 
and put where no light, white or red, can 
reach it. If all the detail is not up in 
half an hour,a fresh lot of developer is 
mixed as above, and the plate is trans- 
ferred to this for another soaking. If two 
or three hours of this treatment do not 
bring out the requisite detail, we resign 
ourselves to the enevitable and register a 
vow to give more exposure next time. 
Supposing, however, that at some point 
in development all the necessary detail 
is obtained, the plate should then be put 
in: A,1 part; B, two parts; water, 1 part, 
or even in a stronger developer, until de- 
velopment is finished. This double de- 
velopment is particularly useful in hand- 
ling very short exposures. 

For warm tones on lantern slides, the 
ammonia formula given will be found 
excellent, if the developer is diluted with 
two or three times its bulk of water; and 
cold tones may be readily obtained with 
the soda developer. 

Itis always well, in photography, to 
use distilled water, and it is especially 
necessary in making up the pyro stock 
solutions given above, and the A solu- 
tions, if they are to be kept any time. 
The common or Denver tap water, is apt 
to contain an alkali, which will materi- 
ally hasten the oxydization of pyro and 
so injures its developing qualities. 

It is probably useless to hope that any- 
thing we can say, would convert a devo- 
tee of the newer developers; yet we can- 
not close without reiterating our opinion 
that pyro is the very best all round re- 
ducing agent. To beginners we would say: 
pin your faith to one developer, because it 
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takes vast experience to become adequate- 
ly acquainted with even one; and if you 
wish to secure the greatest measure of 
the highest success, pin your faith to 
pyro. 


TESTS. 
If light is the photographer's best 
friend, it is also his worst enemy—a good 


servant, butan incomparable bad master; 
and what of our time can be spared from 
endeavors to make light do our work, is 
well employed in guarding the results of 
our labor from destruction at the hands 
of our treacherous assistant. Everyone 
knows how little misapplied light it 
takes to do irreparable damage, but few 
of us spend sufficient time or thought on 
those precautions which would render 
such mishaps impossible. We are apt to 
work placidly along in fancied security, 
until the Nemesis which waits on care- 
lessness, takes toll in the loss from light- 
fog of some important day's -work 
done under conditions which will proba- 
bly never occur again. Then comes a 
frantic locking of stable doors, but no re- 
covery of stolen horses; and, besides 
ruined plates, there is a missing temper 
to be recovered. 

The danger of light-fog begins when a 
box of plates is opened in the dark-room; 
and however sure you may be that the 
last atom of profane daylight has been 
driven from the sanctuary, there is only 
one way to prove the matter: make a 
test. Mix upina graduate two or three 
ounces of your usual developer, making 
it strong enough to thoroughly develop 
a properly exposed negative in the usual 
time say five minutes. Putout the ruby 
lamp (the reason for this will appear 
later) and take a plate from a box that 
has never before been opened. Place this 
plate, film upwards, where it will be fully 
exposed to any stray light that may be 
leaking in, cover half the plate with 
thick cardboard, and possess your soul 
in patience tor ten mintes. Then place 
the plate in a developing tray, pour on 
the developer and cover the tray with a 
larger one or with a piece of cardboard. 
Let the plate develop for eight minutes or 
80, rinse and putitin the hypo bath, taking 
care not to expose it to the light before 
fixation is quite complete. This plate 
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Tests: 


has now been exposed to any stray light 
there may be in the dark-room, far longer 
than an ordinary negative would be; and 
you may consider the conditions of safety 
are sufficiently fulfilled if, when it is 
placed on a sheet of white paper, you 
cannot tell which half of the plate was 
covered by cardboard. If you find that 
no stopping of chinks and plugging of 
key-holes will prevent the uncovered 
half showing traces of fog, it means, not 
that your dark-room is a hopeless slough 
of despond, but merely that you must 
use special precautions to keep the de- 
veloping tray covered during develop- 
ment. We have ourselves worked, 
for weeks on end, in a room which our 
utmost endeavors could not make any- 
where near light-tight, anc yet, with care, 
kept our negatives as free from fog as 
any made in our present perfect quarters. 

The ruby lamp is the next menace to 
a plate emerging from stygian safety of 
its “original package,” and there is more 
danger to be apprehended from this 
source than most imagine. Ruby light 
is often called a “safe” light, which term 
involves a most pernicious paradox, for 
no light is really “safe,” and the feeblest 
of glimmers coming through the reddest 
of ruby glass will surely fog the slowest 
of plates, if you only give it time. The 
element of safety is introduced by allow- 
ing whatever light may be used only a 
very small chance to act on the plate; 
and trusting to this, we ourselves work 
with as much light as will permit us to 
bring a plate fogless through the follow- 
ing test: Without the assistance of the 
ruby lamp we put a plate from a new 
box into a plate holder, closing the 
holder in the usual way. The ruby lamp 
is then lighted, the slide half withdrawn, 
and the plate exposed for two and a half 
or three minutes to the full effect of the 
red light, at a distance of five to eight 
inches from the lamp. The slide is then 
pushed home, the light extinguished and 
development and fixation carried out in 
darkness, as in the first test described. 
The plate has had at least three times as 
much exposure to the red light as an or- 
dinary negative need undergo, and if it 
shows no signs of fog, the developing 
ligbt is practically “safe.” If fog appears, 


it shows that the source of light is too 
strong or that the red and yellow filters, 


through which the light comes, are not 
doing their duty. And the latter trouhle 
is the commoner, for much of the cheaper 
ruby and orange glass or fabric is 
wretched stuff. It may look ever so non- 
actinic, while really transmitting a deadly 
amount of the blue or violet rays; and 
it is true economy to buy only the very 
best materials, despite their higher 
initial cost. 

When a plate has been safeguarded 
against all possible treachery of the dark- 
room and the red light used in develop- 
ment, its troubles are by no means ended; 
for it has to face the terrors of full day, 
with no more than the very inadequate 
protection afforded by plate holder and 
camera. These instruments, even when 
ofthe best make, are light tight only if 
used with care and discretion, and may 
be considered well up to standard if they 
the following The plate 
holder should be loaded in darkness, and 
left for twenty minutes in diffused light 
out of doors, followed by five minutes in 
full sunlight. During the whole time of 
exposure it should be frequently turned 
about, so that every part may be equally 
tested; and if eight minutes ina normal 
developer produces no distinct traces of 
fog, the holder is good enough to use, 
even ina hand camera. If more than a 
very little fog appears, the plate holder 
is proved dangerous for hand camera 
work, in which, from the nature of things, 
one cannot use those extra precautions 
that are possible with tripod cameras. 

In testing a camera for light safety 
everything should proceed asin ordinary 
negative making, up to the point of act- 
ual exposure which must, of course, be 
omitted. The shutter of the plate holder 
should be withdrawn and not replaced 
for eight or ten minutes. If one’s ordin- 
ary practice is to keep the focuasing 
cloth over the camera back while making 
exposures, then the cloth should be so 
used in making the tests; and if the ex- 
periment is carried out without fog ap- 
pearing on development, it is safe to say 
none will be met with in everyday work. 
If, however, fog appears, it is necessary 
to find out whether it comes from some 


leak in the camera proper or from too 
loose a junction between dark-slide and 


pass tests: 
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Tests: 


camera back; and this can be nearly al- 
ways deduced from the form and loca- 
tion of the fog. A leak in the camera 
bellows usually produces general fog, 
the worst part beiag on that portion of 
the plate which is nearest the leak. A 
small leak through the front board, say 
a badly plugged screw hole, often acts as 
a pin hole, and there appears on the plate 
a faint, fuzzy representation of the scene 
at which the camera was pointed. An 
oblong leak in the front board, say a 
crack, produces streaks or patches of fog 
which are densest near their centres. 
Leaks between the plate holder and the 
camera back cause streaks or sheets of 
fog, always broadest and densest at that 
edge of the plate which the light first 
struck. 

These tests are most necessary when 
apparatus has been out of use for some- 
time; but even when apparatus is in al- 
most daily use, it is far safer to test every 
six months or so. No. one who values 
success can afford to leave even a loop 
hole open to disaster, and the “stitch in 
time” doctrine applies not only to clothes 
but to all matters photographic. 


AFTER-TREATMENT OF NEGATIVES. 


A photographer who confines himself 
to some one branch of work--and most 
men who so limit themselves are profes- 
sional portraitists is spared many things 
and avoids many troubles. Hesoon fixes 
on a particular make and speed of plates 
which answer all his requirements. 
Questions of exposure cause him little 
worry, for the lighting of his subject is 
almostentirely under hiscontrol. Nine- 
tenths of his printing is on some partic- 
ular form of silver paper and his chief 
aim is to turn out uniform results; so, 
having once learned how to secure the 
exact quality of negative best suited to 
his ends, he has comparatively plain sail- 
ing. 

Contrast all this with the conditions 
under which an ambitious and successful 
amateur or general photographer labors. 
To begin with, he works on a thousand 
different aubjects with every sort of light- 
ing from winter midnight to midsummer 
noon. He must often in the same day 
employ different rapidities of plates, 
from slow“ iso” to the very quickest possi- 
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ble ordinary. He commonly uses half a 
dozen different printing processes and 
knowing how to get what our friend of 
the studio would call the best results 
with each of them, is merely the begin- 
ning of his wisdom. He must thoroughly 
understand the possibilities of each of 
his half dozen printing processes for pro- 
ducing special effects, and he should be 
able to give each negative whatever 
special qualities may best suit the use 
to which he had destined it. The nega- 
tive is alike his principal anxiety, and 
the bridge over which he travels to suc- 
cess or failure. Given the right negative, 
it is possible to go on making print after 
print by one process after another, until 
just the proper result is attained, for all 
the factors of printing are more or less a 
matter of forethought. But one’s best 
negatives are generally exposed under 
conditions of light and shade, of season 
and surroundings, and with the assis- 
tance of circumstances, over which one 
has absolutely no control. The exact 
moment when all things work together 
for good is patiently awaited, it may be 
for hours or weeks; and when it comes, 
perhaps only one exposure can be made 
before everything is at sixes and sevens 
again. This exposure has been largely 
guess-work as every outdoor exposure 
must be, especially when the aim is a 
picture rather than a photograph of the 
“usual thing” variety; yet the negative 
must show just the exact gradations, 
and density best suited to the end in 
view. Now with every care in develop- 
ment, plus an almost supernatural abil- 
ity to judge the progress of affairs by 
ruby light, it will happen as often as not 
that a very different thing from the thing 
hoped for, emerges from the fixing bath. 
Even when the negative looks perfect for 
our purposes, it may prove impossible to 
get from it just the effect wanted, by 
means of the printing process decided 
on. “Change the printing process,” is 
worthless advice when something more 
is expected of the picture than to pass 
muster among a dozen failures. Anyone 
who has set out to portray a certain sun- 
set effect in sepia carbon, and made sub- 
ject, exposure and development conform 
to the clear idea in his mind from the 


first, only courts failure by changing 
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printing processes at the last moment. 
Very good imitations of sepia carbon 
may be produced by several other 
methods, but no counterfeit can ever 
come quite up to one’s conception of 
what the real thing should be. 

The result of all this is that scarcely 
one negative in six turns out, after merely 
development and fixation, just as the 
maker hoped. The plate from which so 
much is expected, proves to be too plucky 
or too weak, too thin or too dense; but 
with careful, intelligent workers, the de- 
fect will seldom be so great as to defy 
those remedial measures which come 
under the head of after-treatment. We 
do not propose to attempt, in this article, 
anything beyond indicating the general 
heads under which such work comes, and 
urging the value of familiarity with the 
various manipulations. All methods of 
after-treatment may be broadly divided 
into three classes: chemical, physical, 
and methods which combine both chem- 
ical and physical action. While this dis- 
tinction will be adhered to in the series 
of special articles now appearing in this 
department, it is often advisable, some- 
times even necessary, to use both a chem- 
ical and a physical means to procure the 
best results. The chemical methods of 
after-treatment are reduction and inten- 
sification with suitable solutions; the 
physical methods are: (1) local reduction 
by abrasion, (2) local intensification by 
brush and pencil work on the film, or on 
some substance put on the glass side of 
the plate; the chemico-physical is a sim- 
ultaneous alteration of contrast and den- 
sity obtained by making a contact or en- 
larged positive, and from that positive an 
improved negative, either by contact 
printing or in the enlarging camera. In 
the March number we treated of chemical 
intensification, and this month we print 
an article on chemical reduction. These 
will be shortly followed by other papers, 
dealing in detail with the various other 
methods, and meriting the careful study 
of every earnest photographer. For it 
will often happen, even to the most suc- 
cessful, that apparent defeat can only be 
turned into certain triumph by intelli- 
gent recourse to some form of after-treat- 


ment. 


CHEMICAL REDUCTION. 

General over-density, with the attend- 
ant necessity for reduction, seldom oc- 
curs in an acute form after a photog- 
rapher has safely passed the initiatory 
period, and learned to estimate with 
more or less accuracy, the progress of 
development at its various stages; but 
the mild type of over-density, which 
ensues from a siight error in judgment, 
is more common than perhaps many 
suppose. Very slight over-density often 
escapes notice until printing is attempted, 
when difficulty in obtaining just the 
effect desired, may call attention to the 
trouble. Mild cases of this sort, where 
the negative’s contrasts are all that could 
be desired, and the only fault is due to 
a little too long or too strong develop- 
ment, may be easily cured by Farmer's 
or Belitski’s methods (q. v.). The same 
reducers act very well in cases where 
great over-density has resulted from too 
strong or too prolonged development, 
provided the negative still has the right 
scale of gradations; but the process is 
rather tedious and any attempt to hasten 
reduction,especially with Farmer's form- 
ula, is apt to be followed by undue in- 
crease in contrasts, due to the shadows 
being more strongly attacked than the 
high lights. The only safe way in such 
cases, is to use a very mild reducer and 
take plenty of time. In our opinion it is 
almost impossible to employ any method 
of chemical reduction without some in- 
crease in contrasts, due to the quicker 
and stronger action of the reducer on the 
thinnest portions of the negative; but 
where only moderate general reduction is 
sought, it may be obtained if due caution 
be exercised, without any noticeable in- 
crease in contrast. Farmer's reducer, 
when made unduly strong with ferrid- 
cyanide, increases contrasts, and advant- 
age may be taken of this fact, whenever 
it seems desirable to effect such a change 
in density ratios as well asin the general 
density. We have found, however, that in 
practice it is hard to determine with any 
certainty, just how much extra action on 
the shadows an extra dose of ferrid- 
cyanide will exert, or to control such 
action once it has begun. Our procedure 
in such cases is more troublesome, but 
far safer, and allows complete control at 


every stage, coupled with no danger of a 
fatal loss of details. Using Farmer's or 
Belitski’s formula, we carry reduction to 
a point where the shadows are perfectly 
satisfactory. The plate is then very care- 
fully washed to ensure complete elimi- 
nation of hypo, and soaked for a few 
minutes in: 

Potassium bichromate. 10 gers. 

Potassium bromide 20 yrs. 

Distilled water.............. 2 oz. 

Pour this solution off, add five or six 
drops nitric acid and reflow over the 
plate, keeping up a gentle rocking mo- 
tion until bleaching is as thorough as 
possible. Wash, immerse in a5 per cent 
solution of potassium metabisulphite for 
three minutes, wash again, and develop 
with: 


Pyro. 2 yrs. 
Ammonia... 2 minimes. 
Water 1 0z., 


until the shadows show from the back 
that they thoroughly developed, 
while the high lights remain apparently 
unaffected. When this stawe is reached, 
fix at once in an ordinary hypo bath and 
wash as usual. 


This’ process, first pub- 
lished by Mr. McIntosh in the transac- 
tions of the Royal Photographic Society 
of London, is a valuable one for 
reducing the high lights without effect- 
ing the shadows. 

Of the methods of chemical re- 
duction referred to in this paper, we pre- 
fer Farmer's, but formula instruc- 
tions for Belitski’s reducer are also given. 


most 
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FARMER'S REDUCER. 
Soak the dry negative in a 12 percent 
solution of hypo, until the film is thor- 


oughly and evenly saturated. While 
keeping this solution in constant motion 
over the plate, add slowly a few drops of 
al0 per cent solution of potassium fer- 
ridcyanide. Watch the progress of re- 
duction carefully and remove the plate 
before it is reduced to quite the right 
point, as reduction continues a minute or 
twoafter washing has been begun. Wash 
very thoroughly, as after ordinary fix- 
ation. Excess of ferridcyanide increases 
the rapidity of action, but for reasons 
stated above it is much better not to 
hasten matters in this way. 
BELITSKIS REDUCER. 

This is handy because it is in one so- 
lution. It will keep indetinitely in the 
dark and can be used over and over again, 
until it becomes exhausted, when the 
color changes. The solution is made as 
follows: 

Potassium Ferric Oxalate. oz. 


oxalic acid. 
solution turns green, and then decant 
from any undissolved crystals of the 
acid, To this add 3%, oz. sodium hypo- 
sulphite previously dissolved in 5 oz. of 
water. This reducer can be used as soon 
as made and may be applied immediately 
after fixing or to a dried negative. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Owing to press of other matter, we are 
forced to hold over several letters from 
correspondents. 


By A. D. Gilleland. 


A FOGGY DAY IN CITY 


PARK. 


(Pphotography Department Continued on Last Reading Page.) 


Water 10) oz. 
Thoroughly dissolve, then add 30 grs. 
i! 
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DOGS NOT USED ON ELK. 

CoRA, WY0., March 9, 1808. 
I note in your February number an ar- 
ticle in regard to a party who has a num- 
ber of dogs with which to run game, 
such as elk, antelope, etc., for sportsmen. 
I think it referred to the dogs owned by 
Mr. Wells, and, if so, the statement is very 
much wrong. Wells and partners have 
about twenty-five dogs here, but they are 
used on lion, lynx, bear, cat and coyotes 
exclusively. They have been trained to 
that kind of work until they will run 
through a bunch of elk or deer without 
paying the slightest attention, when on 
the trail of the former game, and they 
are never loose at any other time. These 
are facts, which I know from my own ob- 
servations, as I have riaden after them 
for the past four winters. 

There are and have been a good many 
misstatements circulated about them, 
and it is only justice that your readers 
should know these facts. 

A. G. WALLIHAN. 


DEER HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 

Deer hunting in England is not the ex- 
citing sport it is in America, according 
to the account of an English farmer, 
which is reproduced herewith verbatim: 

“The young deer turned out for the 
first time don't know the country—and a 
nasty country it is, too, just ribbed with 
barbed wire and the first thing they do 
is to get back to the cart. They don't 
know what hounds are, bless you. Why, 
one of them deer on Monday just saun- 
tered back to meet the dogs, when they'd 
lost scent of it. And they get mixed up 
in a wire and hurt themselves, and don't 
give no sport at all, because, you see, the 
gentlefolk knows where the wire is and 
avoid it, but the deer doesn’t see it, and 
wouldn't know what it was if he did.” 


The Loveland (Colo.) Gun Club is about 
to acquire Lone Tree Lake for hunting 
purposes. 


WHOLESALE RABBIT SLAUGHTER. 

RIVERSIDE, CAL., March 7, 1898. 
Hunters are by no means idle in the 
vicinity of Winchester, this atate, and un- 
til the bounty on rabbit scalps is re- 
moved active warfare will be waged 
against the long-eared pests.. This week 
1413 scalps were sent into the clerk of the 
board of supervisors by J. M. Case, dep- 
uty clerk, and more are coming in daily. 
D. N. MeEuen furnished over a quarter 
of these, having sent in 332 scalps. J. H. 
Jones is a close second, with 323 scalps to 
his credit. J. L. Morris secured a string 
of 130 pairs of ears, Wilfred G. Rice sent 
in 120, A. G. Hull 119, T. S. Brown 70, W. S. 
Haslam 59, W. Rice 4, T. W. Brown 582, J. 
P. Jones 46, Rocco Garboni 42, Will Wall 
27, H. D. Wilson 16 and Will Todd 15. The 
effect of this wholesale shooting is al- 
ready apparent, and many of the favor- 
ite haunts of the rabbit family are now 

almost deserted by them. 
J. W. CUMMINGS. 


DEER IN WESTERN COLORADO. 

DE BEQUE, COLO., March 10, 1808. 
The deer seem more plentiful here than 
for three or four years past and the mild 
winter will insure a good increase. This 
coupled with the efficient administration 
of our present game warden, will inspire 
great hopes for the future in the breasts 

of all true sportsmen. O, M. BARNES. 


Some of the Oakland (Cal.) burglars are 
evidently of a sporty nature, if we may 
judge from the manner in which some of 
the knights of the jimmy entered the Re- 
liance Gun Club recently. They forced 
open the door and carried away two bar- 
rels of blue rocks and all the trap-shoot- 
ing equipments they could lay their 
hands on, and as a curtain act to their 
dramatic marauding, smashed in the 
doors and windows. If there are not a 
few recruits added to Oakland's atring of 
trap-shooters in the near future it will be 
surprising. 


W. J. Cooke of Helena, Mont., recently 
demonstrated his eligibility to the cham- 
pionship class by taking from the Black- 
foot River, near Avon, a beautiful “Dolly 
Varden” trout, weighing two and three- 
quarter pounds. 
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WESTERN COLORADO GAME NOTES. 


There is a perceptible difference in the 
quantity of game in Northwestern Col- 
orado since the passage of the new game 
law. Elk, deer and antelope are steadily 
on the increase, and if our wardens and 
citizens are as careful and zealous in en- 
forcing the law in the future as they 
have been in the past year we will still 
have an attractive game preserve here 
for many years to come. 

There are people in every country who 
have a special contempt for all laws, and 
regard it their privilege as American 
citizens to break such measures. Our 
game law here has suffered, and always 
will suffer from such people as these. 
There has not been more than fifteen elk 
killed in Routt County during the past 
five months, which is light compared to 
about 500 slaughtered in 1896. 


Several bands of elk have been seen at 
different times near Craig, but no one 
has molested them and consequently 
they have become quite tame. Deer and 
antelope are slowly working back toward 
their summer range. 

Since Deputy Game Warden Wilcox has 
been patrolling the game fields and hav- 
ing made numerous arrests and convic- 
tions of violators, there is a very notice- 
able respect paid to the game law— more 
than ever before. Hide and market hunt- 
era are gone and forgotten, while the 
troublesome Ute Indians, since Wilcox 
translated the law to them last October, 
have been quite respectable toward the 
law protecting game. The Indians say 
they are going to hunt “buckskin police” 
(meaning Wilcox and men) as soon as 
their hides are good. Great credit is due 
Wilcox for his work toward the preser- 
vation of the game. 

State Warden Swan has appointed 
numerous special deputy wardens at var- 
ious places to assist in enforcing the law, 
many of whom are really beneficial to the 
cause, while others are a detriment and 
would far better be removed. 

Mountain lions are increasing alarm- 
ingly fast, and will soon be a nuisance to 
the game if something is not done soon 
to encourage their extermination. Their 
food is principally young deer, elk, and 
antelope, which are caught by the dozen. 
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In the fall and winter they even catch the 
full grown animals. “ Flis concolor” is 
seldom molested here unless he develops 
an apetite for beef or horse flesh, in which 
case the rancher who is troubled by his 
visits will put a reward on the animal 
and cause his destruction. 

Frequently gray wolves are seen, but 
they are not numerous enough to cause 
any mischief. Coyotes are plentifull but 
not destructive to game. They some- 
times attack antelope but are usually un- 
successful, and seem to devote their en- 
tire time to the question of how to suc- 
cessfully catch “brer rabbit.” Sage hens 
and prairie dogs are not despised by them 
for food and many a sage hen goes to ap- 
pease Mr. Coyote’s hunger. 

Bear are never seen here now except 
with traveling Gypsies. This state of af- 
fairs is due to the kindness of a lot of 
peak-headed representatives who many 
years ago placed a bounty of ten dollars 
on each bear's scalp, just because some 
one with less brains than a bear said that 
bear destroyed the game. Bear do some- 
times catch wounded game, but ninety- 
nine deer out of every 100 that the bear 
getare obtained by them in the traps 
that are baited with venison for their 
capture. Amos S. BENNETT. 

CRAIG COLO. 


Missoula, [ont., Notes. 
MISSOULA, MONT., March 10, 1898. 
The Rod and Gun Club has elected 
Walter Graham president and T. T. Me- 
Leod secretary. Henry W. Thompson 
will act as field captain. The club has 
made plans for an active season. 


The quail that were imported from 
Kansas have all been turned out on 
ranches, where they will be watched to 
see that no pot hunter gets his fork in on 
them, and in a few weeks the sportsmen 
will probably have some pheasants to 
turn out in other sections. 

A live bird shoot will be held at the 
South Missoula Range as soon as birds 
that have been ordered arrive. 

J. T. BARTON. 


Salono County, California, has been the 
rendezvous of many California sports- 
men during the past few weeks, who find 
geese shooting all that could be desired. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 15, 1898. 


To the lover of outdoor sports Califor- 
nia presents a field for operations une- 
qualed in any part of the universe. 
Spring, summer, autumn and winter are 
all alike to the California sportsman. He 
knows no season, but, favored with a 
peerless climate, he is enabled to pursue 
his chosen recreation, day in and day 
out, for the whole livelong year if he so 
desires it. There is no hindrance other 
than his own free will. 


It must be admitted that wild fowl 
shooting is the cherished winter and 
spring sport among lovers of the shot- 
gun wherever such shooting is rendered 
possible by climatic conditions, and in 
no section of the country is the duck 
shooter so favored as in California. The 
vast area of marsh lands in the vicinity 
of San Francisco and surrounding San 
Francisco Bay furnish feeding grounds 
for thousands and thousands of ducks. 
In addition there are innumerable streams 
emptying into the Pacific Ocean up and 
down the coast of California, whose in- 
land marshes contain myriads of the 
gamey wild fowl, while the many interior 
lakes and the thousands of acres of 
marsh land along the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin and other large rivers of the 
state also contribute their quota to the 
duck supply. 

The scarcity of trap shooting in Cali- 
fornia during the winter and early spring 
months often occasions considerable sur- 
prise among the Eastern shooters, who 
indulge in that branch of sport to a large 
extent in the winter, even at times when 
the thermometer hoversdangerously near 
the zero mark. This very fact serves well 
to illustrate California’s advantages to 
the sportsmen. Trap shooting is carried 
on in this state during the summer time, 
which is the closed season for game. 
Later on, when the quail and wild fowl 
seasons are open, the sportsmen natu- 
rally prefer shooting in the fields and 
marshes to standing up before the traps. 
The only reason trap shooting is carried 
into the winter in the East is the fact 
that there is practically no other shoot- 
ing to be indulgedin. J. B. ROBBINS. 


Thousands of Skinned Carcasses. 
Cora, WYO., March 9; 1898. 

I wish to refute a statement made in 
your January number, signed by “J. G. 
R.,” in which he says that the Utes never 
kill deer for their hides in the fall when 
they are hunting in Routt and Rio Blan- 
co counties. This is a little the rankest 
statement I believe I have ever heard. 
The exact contrary is the truth of the 
matter, as on my pilgrimages through 
their haunts I have seen thousands of 
carcasses which they had skinned. 

The elk in this country have wintered 
finely. A. G. WALLIHAN. 


An United States game commission 
would do an immense amount of good. 
It could instruct the people how to feed 
and care for the game during a long 
spell of bad weather, and, with circulars, 
advise the farmers how to act. The in- 
troduction of new species of game and 
the stocking of different sections of the 
country would be a grand work, and as 
important as the stocking of streams 
with fish by the United States Fish Com- 
mission. Indeed, its scope for good 
would be limitless. It might even break 
up the traffic in game. 


A party of gentlemen in St. Louis have 
recently organized a company for the 
purpose of establishing a game preserve 
in Belleview Valley, Iron County, Mis- 
souri. The company agrees to pay five 
cents per acre per year for exclusive 
hunting privileges, and it is understood 
have already closed contracts with prop- 
erty owners for several thousand acres. 
They expect to secure in all about 20,000 
acres. Fields and cleared land are all 
that the leases include, the sportsmen in- 
tending to hunt birds only. 


OvuTpOOR LIFE has arranged for an in- 
teresting article from its Montana friend 
R. C. Fisk, on “Calling for Elk,” with il- 
lustrations, for a future number of the 
magazine. Mr. Fisk is one of the few 


huntsmen who fit into the double role of 
sportaman and writer, being author of 
the article in this number on “A Day 
After Goats.” 
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A WORTHY CAUSE. 

Down in Southwestern Colorado lies a 
spot of ground which has excited the in- 
terest of foreign tourists, of American 
travelers and of every person who has 
had the good fortune to visit the place. 
It is the famous ruins of the cliff dwellers 
of Mancos Canon, As will be seen by 
reference to the illustrations and articles 
now being published in OuTpOOR LIFE, 
these ruins are in a fair state of preser- 
vation considering their age, but are 
slowly disintegrating, and if something 
is not done to preserve them, will one day 
be but faded and shattered reminders of 
a prehistoric race. Colorado should feel 
proud to have the opportunity of preserv- 
ing such relics, which one day will be as 
famous as our mountains; but a sad leth- 
argy has been shown in this respect which 
is anything but flattering to the enter- 
prise and loyalty of our otherwise pro- 
gressive citizens. 

The ruins are in need of repair in order 
to preserve them. Abutments are crumb- 
ling from the action of waters, winds and 
the nuisances committed by tourists and 
others, while many of the walls of the 
buildings will soon be in chaos where 
but the placing of a few stones or the ap- 
plication of mortar would hold them in- 
tact. 

We have been asked to start a sub- 
scription to maintain these antiquities 


in their natural form and have even now 
the promise of some money toward that 
end by men interested in the welfare of 
our state. We hereby solicit the expres- 
sions of our readers regarding their views 
on the subject before going further in the 
matter,as we would like to see the move- 
ment started with the spontaneous accord 
which it deserves. We believe the sub- 
ject worthy of the deepest consideration 
and study of those who have the inter- 
ests of Colorado at heart. 


THE NEW OPEN SEASON. 

The change in the Colorado game laws 
cutting the open season for deer and an- 
telope down to six weeks, which went 
into effect last season, has been the means 
of preserving the game in a manner im- 
possible under the old law. The open 
season under the old law was from Sep- 
tember Ist until November Ist, but the 
revised measure cuts it down to the per- 
iod between September Ist and October 
15th. The part of the old open season 
from October lth until 
was the most destructive 


November Ist 
to deer and an- 
telope on account of their banding to- 
gether about that time, thereby permit- 
ting wholesale slaughter where now skill 
and ability are the requisites. Still-hunt- 
ing is now the method where formerly 
they could be killed by anyone with a 
rifle as they passed in large bands in the 
runways. 

Aside from the shooting feature, the 
deer are enabled to winter much better 
now, as under the new law they are not 
driven off onto the deserts at the ap- 
proach of snow, but are allowed to winter 
on their old natural feeding grounds. 
This has had its effect in a most benefi- 
cial way, and the hunters who go out for 
game next fall may reasonably expect the 
best sport they have ever had. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 


The American woman is nothing if not 
up to her sisters in fashion and dress. 
There is one decree, however, which Dame 
Fashion should cast from her list--that 


of wearing mounted birds in headgear. 
Five million flashes of joy were hushed 
last year that proud woman might flaunt 
their torn bodies on her head, while ten 
million little ones were doomed to per- 
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ish in their nests from rain and hunger 
because woman has decreed that the 
bodies of their parents must be turned to 
millinery. 

If woman understood all the torture, 
the privation, the gloom, the distress that 
have been made by this abominable fash- 
ion of wearing birds, their conscience 
would not let them rest for a moment. 

We wonder if our fair ones have heard 
of the bread riots in Italy? If the birds 
had not been killed off there would bave 
been no such tremendous damage by 
insect pests, grain would have been 
plenty and hungry people would not 
have been fighting for food in the streets. 
Have our fashion-mad sisters heard of 
the rejection of our fruits abroad, because 
they were infested by insects that the 
birds used to destroy? Have they heard 
of the increasing anxieties of the far- 
mers who have to fight the hoppers and 
the locusts and the grubs and the bugs; 
the hours of labor that have been added 
to their already heavy share; the expense 
they are put toin order to buy poisons 
with which tospray their trees and crops. 
Be merciful! Desist from wearing birds. 
It is you who buy them, not the man who 
shoots them for you, that is most guilty. 


OUR MUTUAL INTEREST. 


Realizing the information to be gained 
and disseminated through the medium 
of our magazine by the expression of 
views from our readers, and with the idea 
of mutually enlightening all by whom 
the paper is read, OUTDOOR LIFE extends a 
cordial invitation fordisscussion through 
its columns of any of the subjects to 
which the magazine is devoted. A reason- 
able censorship will be exercised in the 
publication of all matter received, but 
the treatment of any wholesome topic or 
subject ina gentlemanly way will always 
find space in our pages. 

We ask our readers’ co-operation in 
sending us notes of interest from their 
section, and especially request the loan 
or donation of such photos of game or 
outdoor subjects as will add to the em- 
bellishment and interest of the magazine. 
The success of our undertaking lies as 
much in the hands of our readers as in 
our own. If we have the support and en- 
couragement of our Western friends in 


spreading the influence of the paper and 
adding to its interest,we promise them 
that we stand ready to do the rest. 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS. 


One of the most important departures 
which OUTDOOR LIFE has in store for the 
entertainment of its readers the coming 
year is the photographic contests for 
monthly prizes, due announcement of 
which appears in our Photography De- 
partment. The field covered by this 
magazine is prolific of the best photo- 
graphic results to be found extant, and it 
shall be the aim of the Photography De- 
partment to awaken an interest in the art, 
which in the West especially it so abund- 
antly deserves. We trust our camera 
friends will all support the movement, 
which will at the same time encourage a 
branch of recreation that at present is 
commanding the attention of the world 
of outdoor enthusiasts. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Can you inform me if there are any 
buffalo left in the United States, except 
those owned by private parties, and if 30, 
where they are located?— F. T. B. 


It is known that there are at least two 
small bunches of about fifteen head each 
in the West running wild. One is in Lost 
Park, Colo., and the other in the Red 
Desert. In addition to these it is believed 
that there are some small bunches on 
Musselshell Creek, Wyo., and on the 
Poison Spring, Utah. Ep. 


Do you know of any one who has used 
the 25-35 smokeless on deer; and do they 
think that it has sufficient stopping 
power for such game? Can you give me 
any information as to its accuracy ?--J. C. 
BARTON, 


Mr. O. M. Barnes of De Beque,one of the 
best known hunters of Western Colorado, 
says he would not use anything else for 
deer; that he has not lost a single animal 
that he has put a bullet into and that 
with Lyman sights on his rifle he has 
made a score of % on Standard American 
target, muzzle rest, 200 yards.ED. 
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Wanton Slaughter of Game in Montana. 


We append two extracts taken from the Helena (Mont.) “Independent” and the 
Livingstone (Mont.) “Enterprise,” which should stir the indignation of every sports- 
man and citizen loyal to the interests of our fast-decreasing game. That these par- 
ties should be brought to account so promptly by the Montana game wardens re- 
flects the greatest credit upon the vigilance of these officials. The two cases, coming, 
as they do, so close together and in the same state, shows that the Montana wardens 
are watchful, and if supported by the citizens will carry out their work honestly and 
well. We appeal to every reader of OUTDOOR LIFE in the West to lend his support 
in exterminating these vandals from our game fields, and exhort all supporters of 


the game laws to report any infraction thereof to their nearest warden: 


{Helena (Mont.) Independent, March 4.] 

Deputy State Game Warden Christian of Au- 
gusta arrested the members of the party who 
have been killing game on the north fork of Sun 
River last Monday and took them for hearing 
before Justice Maver, at Augusta, last 
Tuesday. Besides the aboveve named pris- 
oners he secured evidence against a number of 
others who have been killing elk and mountain 
sheep tocontrary law. The warden and his com- 
panions found little difficulty in locating the 
prisoners after they had surmounted the natural 
obstacles in the way, the snow being very deep 
and the camp about fifty-five miles from Aw 
gusta. They found hides, meat and heads of a 
number of elk at the prisoners’ camp, besides in- 
dications of a lot that had been burnt. 


The prisoners, Joseph Chase, Charles Dando 
and William Folette, were arraigned and Chase 
and Dando pleaded guilty. They exonerated Fol- 
ette, who, they said, had only been with them a 
short time and had killed no game of any kind. 

Warrants have been issued for W.K. Flowerree, 
state senator from Teton County, and Dr. Wins- 
low, superintendent of the Fort Shaw Indian 
School. They, itis alleged, were up in that coun. 
try after January land brought out a four-horse 
load of elk and mountain sheep. 

Evidence is at hand for other parties and war 
rants will probably be issued this week. 


[Livingstone (Mont.) Enterprise, March 5.] 


Game Warden James F. Keown of Gallatin 
County arrested Frank Bussear of the Upper 
Yellowstone and brought him to this city Mon- 
day evening to answer a charge of illegally kill- 
ing game. It appears that in company with the 
Park scouts, George Whittaker and James Mor- 
rison, Mr. Keown had followed a band of mount- 
ain sheep, which had wandered out of the Park, 
when they came upon Bussear and James For- 
sythe, having in their possession the carcasses 
of two cow elk and their calves. The men were 
detained by Game Warden Keown, but upon 
representation of Mr. Bussear that Forsythe had 
nothing to do with the transaction he was not 
placed underarrest. A preliminary examination 
was held Wednesday evening before Justice 
Rose. when the Park scouts, Whittaker and Mor- 
rison, and Game Warden Keown testified to hav- 
ing found Bussear with the animals in question 
in his possession. They related the circumstance 
of having followed the tracks of the wagon con- 
taining the carcasses back to where the animals 
had been dressed, and from there to a place 
where every indication pointed to their having 
been shot and killed. Justice Rose held the pris- 
oner to await trial in the District Court and fixed 
the bond for his appearance at the April term in 
the sum of 20. County Attorney Poorman prose- 
cuted and H. J. Miller, appeared as counsel for 
defendant. 


{Since receiving the above information our Helena correspondent informs us that 
the case of Chase and Dando came up for trial on March 17, and they pleaded guilty 


to the charges preferred. 
county jail and to pay a fine of $250 each. 


have been killing elk by the wholesale for their hides and heads alone. 


A WHISPER FROM MONTANA. 


The third number of OUTDOOR LIFE, 
the Western sporting magazine, pub- 
lished at Denver, which was born with 
the new year, has made its appearance. 
The initial number of this publication 
was received throughout the whole West- 
ern country with a glad and welcome 
shout. The columns of the press teemed 


with complimentary notices, and the lov- 
ers of any and all! kinds of outdoor sport 
extended to it the joyful “open hand.” 


They were immediately sentenced to six months in the 


It was revealed at the trial that the men 
ED.] 
Never before was such a reception ac- 
corded a magazine of this class. The 
reading matter is clean and bright, the 
illustrations works of engraving art,and 
the special departments relating to cy- 
cling, photography and notes from the 
rame fields, ably edited, are filled with 
items of interest and information. 
Clearly the publishers intend to make 
their magazine a leader of its kind and 
of such a character that no lover of the 
rod, gun, wheel or camera will be up to 
date unless his or her name is on the list 
of subscribers.-Helena (Mont.) Herald. 


MICHAEL’S OPPORTUNITY. 


machine, 
fore the season closes. 


conducting the “L. 


They say that the paper “is a misnomer, 
is of no practical value to the League and 
of little interest as a cycling paper to its 
members;” and on these grounds they 
believe that “the contract with Sterling 
Elliott should be cancelled and that steps 
should be taken toward securing an 
official organ which will be a credit to 


the fraternity.” 


Owing to the very sad precedent which 
has been established in the official organ 
business, and considering the fact that 


Americans will have an opportunity to 
see the electric pacemakers at work this 
season. The Jallu brothers, who were 
seen in America two years ago, when 
Michael first arrived, will bring one over 
with them later in the season and exhibit 
it on the American tracks. 
board will not allow any records made 
by its use, but for a novelty it will fill the 
bill. It is reported that this machine can 
go forty miles an hour without effort and 
as Michael has never had pace sufficiently 
strong for him to exert himself to any ex- 
tent, it is believed that he could follow it 
at such a gait, improbable as it may 
seem. Notonly Michael, but other Amer- 
ican riders will have an opportunity to 
test their real worth behind this “demon 
as it is known in France, be- 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN QUESTION. 
Inthe East there is a wail going up 
from the discontented ones on account of 
the manner in which Sterling Elliott is 


Mr. Elliott is publishing about as good 
an organ as we have ever had; and in 
view of the further fact that no special 
requirements in line with the above 
quoted “demands” have ever been ex- 
acted, either in contract or other form, 
from the publisher of the “ Bulletin,” we 
can hardly see where the Eastern mal- 
contents have any particular ground for 
complaint. It is the League, and not Mr. 
Elliott, which has made the blunder. He 
took the organship at a time when it was 
a losing proposition (the publishers of 
the “Bearings,” who held the contract 
before Elliott took it, having lost several 
thousands of dollars in one year) and if, 
with his keen business foresight he saw 
an opportunity which others failed to 
realize, he should be given every pos- 
sible credit for his business judgment 
in the matter, instead of becoming the 
object of envy in the eyes of those who 
have been less fortunate in securing fat 
League contracts. 


THE CHAINLESS. 


Now that the bicycle buying season of 
the year is at hand, the new customer is 
cogitating in his mind whether it is best 
for him to buy a chainless and take the 
chance of getting that acme of pleasure 
from the new model so well advertised, 
or get a regular chain wheel at a good- 
sized reduction and take the chance of 
missing the pleasure offered by the 
chainless people. 

While it is without doubt true that 
there is not a chainless bicycle built 
which is as fast, in point of speed, as the 
chain wheel, yet there are many com- 
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forts about it which make it a most de- 
sirable mount. The greatest of these is 
the protection from mud and grit which 
clogs the chain and sprockets of the 
chain wheel. The next feature is the 
smooth working of the gears and the 
beautiful appearance of the wheel 
throughout. It is certainly the acme of 
artistic motion as it cuts its way with no 
clanging or back-lashing of parts, and 
nothing to indicate the method of power 
applied save the working of the rider's 
limbs. 

The chainless rider, above all others, 
should practice grace in position and 
work; for if there ever was an incentive 
for such an end it is found in the new 
chainless, which is in itself the very 
“poetry of motion.” 


SUNDAY NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


At the last meeting of the League of 
American Wheelmen held at St. Louis 
the proposition to sanction Sunday rac- 
ing was defeated, but the International 
Cyclists’ Association, of which the League 
of American Wheelmen, the controlling 
American body, is a member, has decided 
to hold the world championships at Vi- 
enna on Sunday, September 4; Thursday, 
September 8, and Sunday, September 11. 
Thus for the first time the world’s cham- 
pionships will be held on the Sabbath, 
and should the American newspaper men 
be successful in their efforts to raise 
funds to senda team abroad, they will 
compete on Sunday. The Sabbath is the 
greatest cycling day of the week in Paris 
and many European countries; England, 
Scotland and Ireland, being about the 
only countries in which Sunday racing 
is prohibited by the controlling bodies. 


The National Track Association team 
will make its first appearance this year 
in the vicinity of New York. The Man- 
hattan Beach track, the New York mem- 
ber of the association, has been allotted 
the date of May 21, which may be turned 
over to the Quill Club Wheelmen. This 
will be the opening of the season as well 
and will start the racing game witha 
vim. 


Jimmy Michael's profits on racing dur- 
ing 1897 were over $40,000. 


MARSHALL’S FREAK RIDE. 


In W. R. Marshall's recent ride of a cen- 
tury after he had been off a wheel for 
fourteen months there is much to be 
learned of the physical capability of man. 
It was a demonstration to excite the inter- 
est of the medical profession and those 
who have made a study of athletics. While 
the time made on Mr. Marshall's century 
(11 hrs. 30 min.) was nothing remarkable, 
yet it must be taken into consideration 
that he was never a racing man and is on 
the shady side of forty by several years. 
It goes to demonstrate, that a younger 
man might go for five, ten or fifteen years 
without riding, and yet be able to go out 
after the long spell of idleness and make 
a century-supposing of course, that he 
had learned to ride sufficiently well be- 
fore the lay-off to complete that task. It 
also shows another thing: That the bi- 
cycle muscle, once acquired, is always 
retained, although, probably to a dimin- 
ished extent a question over which there 
has been much argument by trainers and 
racing men. 


N. C. A.’S BIG TROPHY. 

The National Track Association will 
have its hands full this year. The as- 
sociation will control some of the most 
available tracks in the East and its sched- 
ule, when announced, will comprise the 
ten best cities in the East, each of which 
will promote two events this year, one in 
the spring and one in the fall, where the 
National Track Association team trophy 
will be offered, which will carry with it 
a pension of $10 a day so long as the win- 
ner holds itagainst allcomers. This will 
be in the shape of a big silvercup, which 
will be competed for, most likely at the 
first national circuit race meet of the 
season, when Tom Cooper, who will rep- 
resent the Track Association on the cir- 
cuit, will probably be pitted against 
Eddie Bald. The winner will be given 
the custody of the cup with its accruing 
$10 a day until he has been defeated by 
another, when the last winner will, in 
turn, hold the cup. 


Read OUTDOOR LIFE’S list of prizes of- 
fered for subscriptions, published on the 
last page of this number. A $25 camera 


is offered for fifty cash subscriptions. 


| | 
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WOTIEN ON CENTURIES. 


The recent action of the Century Wheel- 
men of New York im arrogating unto 
themselves the right to debar women 
from participating in the club's century 
runs is causing much criticism, unfavor- 
able and otherwise. There is no ques- 
tioning the fact that many women go on 
such runs who are incapable of finishing 
even fifty miles, yet we cannot see the 
justice of the above club’s action, nor do 
we believe it will have any beneficial ef- 
fect whatever. If it would we would be 
highly in favor of it. It is not the American 
instinct to be “downed,” “cowed” or in- 
timidated in any way that pertains to the 
enjoyment (?) of or participation in any of 
the personal liberties with which we are 
equally endowed. Once such dictation 
is manifest, the usual inclination is to 
oppose the command. 

We do not know that there is any cause 
for such a decision as that which ema- 
nates from the Century Wheelmen. Our 
American women are supposed to have 
sufficient sense to know when they have 
had enough riding, and if they fail in 
this prerequisite it is hardly within our 
province to command a halt. We have 
ridden on scores of century runs attended 
by women, and have yet to find one in- 
stance where a woman was overdone, or 
where any ill-results came of the long 
ride. We believe there is less conceit as 
to riding ability among the fair sex than 
among the men, and therefore more con- 
servatism; so that when a woman starts 
out to make a century she comes pretty 
near knowing, from her past experiences, 
that she is able to stand the trip. 

We are not in favor of offering any in- 
ducement for ladies to take such rides, 
but we are also certainly not in favor of 
placing any restrictions upon them. 


Edward Chesterfield Bald,the erstwhile 
wielder of the cleaver, but more recently 
styled champion bicycle rider of Amer- 
ica, has decided that he was better made 
for an actor than a rider, in the forming 
of which decision the “filthy” lucre un- 
doubtedly played a conspicuous part, 
and in line with his decision will enter 
the theatrical profession next winter in 
the double role of star actor-man and 
angel. 


THE Cc. R. C. ELECTION. 

There is much interest centered in the 
result of the coming C. R. C. election, 
which occurs this month. The organiza- 
tion is going through a revolution which 
will, we hope, rid it of some of its obnox- 
ious timber and supplant therefor as offi- 
cers men who have the capability and 
energy to push it upto the position where 
it belongs. The Century Road Club of 
America should be a much more power- 
ful and influential organization than it 
is. Founded on broad principles and en- 
couraging a form of sport which is, un- 
fortunately, too sadly neglected, it should 
have 50,000 members instead of only a few 
thousand, as is now the case. Its dicta- 
torship over road riding and road con- 
tests should be law supreme, and every 
hamlet should contain a local consul 
and every division a hustling chief. 

There is room for the C. R.C. and we 
hope that under the new officers it will 
expand to its proper proportions. 


THE ANNUAL SPRING CENTURY. 


The Denver officers of the Century Road 
Club are already commencing active pre- 
parations forthe spring run of the club 
over the Evans century course. These 
runs are annually the object of much in- 
terest among road riders, and every city 
large enough to sustain an active cycling 
club, has its annual century run. It is 
the object this spring to offer suitable 
prizes for the fastest time, and besides 
some very fine medals already promised 
there will be some souvenirs offered that 
will be worthy the efforta of the best 
road riders. It is the intention to give 
prizes for both amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals, as the C.R.C. recognizes both, 
and also for riders who have never made 
acentury before. The date for the run 
has been set for Sunday, May 15. 


We cordially agree with the idea ex- 
pressed by a cotemporary that women 
should not coast; at any rate, whilst rid- 
ing in skirts. The fearful pace obtaina- 
ble on a cyclé downhill, and the frightful 
results which would follow the catching 
of a lady’s dress in either of the pedals 
are obvious. We have seen so many ac- 
cidents caused to lady’s dresses by a re- 
volving pedal that it is utter nonsense 
for male riders to say that there is no 
danger in a skirted lady coasting. 
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The death of Miss Frances Willard re- 
moves a prominent cyclist. She was a 
great friend of the English royalty and 
did much tospread the influence and gos- 
pel of the wheel among the best peaple 
of that and this country. Miss Willard 
advocated cycling as a cure for drunken- 
ness, and in the sense that healthy exer- 
cise is the best method of enabling the 
body to resist the diseased mind, there 
could be no better medium than cycling. 
It would not, however, be as well for the 
person suffering from vinous excess to 
begin cycling while in that condition, or 
he might find the usual difficulties more 
than doubled. 


“Wheel Life,” Chicago’s new cycle pa- 
per, came to hand last week, and found its 
way toa warm place in our esteem im- 
mediately. It is a paper for the rider, and 
it proposes on this foundation to rise or 
fall. It will hardly do the latter,forevery 
page teems with the characteristic writ- 
ings of those two well-known literary 
lights, C. P. Root and C. G. Sinsabaugh, 
who have been identified with the “ Bear- 
ings” and “Referee” for years, and to 
whose competent editorial care much of 
the success of these papers was due. 


F. 8. HILL. 


The Elk Cycle Club has been organized 
in Denver with the following officers: 
Presidet, Chas. Zietler; vice-president, A. 
H. Searles; treasurer, Peter Volk; secre- 
tary, W. C. Wallace; captain, A. W. Det- 
lock; sergeant, Ed Leichering; first lieu- 
tenant, J. T. Egan; second lieutenant, J. 
T. Kenney. 


OuTDOOR LIFE’s offer of a $50 bicycle 
of any make for 100 cash subscriptions is 
enlisting the interest of many persons 
who have already commenced canvass- 
ing among their friends. 


R. E. Osborne, chief centurion of the 
C. R. C. in Colorado, has declined to con- 
sider renomination for office the coming 
year. Mr. Osborne’s equal as a worker 
will be hard to find. The election occurs 
this month, and in the short space of 
time at hand in which the Colorado mem- 
bers have to make a selection, they 
must needs get a-thinking on a suitable 
man pretty soon. Two names suggested 
so far for the office are F. W. Rand of 
Denver and H. E. Brayton of Pueblo. 


C. R. Coulter has signed with the Na- 
tional Track Association for the coming 
season. 


A CLEVER YELLOW FELLOW. 


To be manager of such an exten- 
sive business as Daniels & Fisher's 
bicycle department presupposes 
more than ordinary ability; for this 
business has grown steadily and 
firmly from the day that wheels 
were placed on the floor. Fred S. Hill, 
who for three years was with A. L. 
Deane & Co., Denver, as head of the 
sales department, holds this envia- 
ble position with Daniels & Fisher 
now, and to prove that he fills it 
well it is only necessary to refer to 
the large number of Stearns bicy- 
cles disposed of already by his 
house. A gentleman well versed in 
cycle lore, with a fund of informa- 
tion on mechanics gained through 
his four-year connection with a 
large mechanical paper, he is emi- 
nently qualified for the position he 


holds, and will do much in the way of gaining new friends for this well-known firm 


the coming year. 
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MILO CORNWALL. 


A sadness fell upon the household of 
Mr.and Mrs. W. T. Cornwall of Denver, 
last week that is irrepairable. It was the 
loss by drowning of their only son, 
Milo, in a capsized sailboat at Calkins 
Lake, near Longmont, on Saturday after- 
noon, the 26th ult. Mr. Cornwall and a 
companion, John Peterson, lost their 
lives while endeavoring to steer a sail- 
boat across the lake. After the boat cap- 
sized Mr. Cornwall (being a good swim- 
mer) helped his struggling companion 
to a place on the upturned boat and 
then lashed both their bodies firmly to 
it, expecting it to drift to land and save 
them. But the intense cold, and their 
fearful exposure, was too much for them, 
and when the boat was picked up two 
hours later, they were both dead. 

Every cyclist and sportsman in Denver 
knew Milo Cornwall. He was a con- 
genial favorite, a loving and attentive 
son, and had he lived would undoubtedly 
have cut out for himself a creditable 
path in the higher walks of life. He was 
an occasional contributor to the sports- 
man press, being very fond of hunting 
and shooting, and last month’s number 
of OUTDOOR LIFE contained an article 
from his pen the last manuscript writ- 
ten by him. 

He was 25 years of age, and was associa- 
ted with his tather in the Denver Fire 
Clay Co. of this city. He was a gradu- 
ate of the State School of Mines and the 
Ann Arbor University. In their sad loss 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornwall have the deepest 
sympathy of a community long and 
familiarly assoviated with their esteemed 
son. 


THE PALMER LAKE CYCLE PATH. 


The prospects for the completion of 
the big Palmer Lake Cycle Path now 
look brighter than at any time since the 
inception of the scheme. Last week the 
Denver city council passed the bill ap- 
propriating $1,000 for cycle paths, most of 
which will go to the Palmer Lake path; 
contracts have been let by the association 
for several miles outside of what the city 
will build, while the help from other 
sources will insure the completion of the 
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path to Wothurst, the end of the county 
line, in a shorttime. We presenta sketch 
herewith showing the route of the path 
inside Arapahoe County—-the dark line 
denoting the path. 


In order that the wheelmen of Denver 
may know their frienda in the city council 
we herewith append the result of the 
vote which determined the passage of the 
measure making the appropriation above 
mentioned: | 

In favor—Cherry, Davis, Converse, La- 
mont, Lathan, Tebbits, Sewall, Golder. 


Against—Aikens, Clark, Marsellis, New- 
ton, Rittmeyer,Stocker. Absent-—-Godell. 


The Associated Cycling Clubs of Den- 
ver have elected the following officers for 
thé forthcoming year: President, P. L. 
Palmer; E. E. Sommers; 
secretary, E. H. Perkins; treasurer, G. E. 
Burleson. 
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OvTDOOR LIFE is this month glad to 
announce that it has secured, through 
the kindness of Mr. Adolph Coor of 
Golden, Colo., a handsome silver trophy 
to be contested for in the big annual 
shoots of the Colorado Rifle Association. 
The cup is one of the most magnificent 
specimens of the kind ever offered in the 
West, and will be a perpetual reminder 
of the donor’s liberality and his interest 
in the sport. It is called the “Coor 
Championship Cup,” and in order to be- 
come the permanent property of any club 
must be won three times. 

The next annual shoot of the associa- 
tion will probably occur at Denver some 
time the coming summer, previous to 
which time there will undoubtedly be 
some very energetic practicing done at 
the several ranges. Six men will, as here- 
tofore, constitute a team, and it is ex- 
pected that at least ten teams will com- 
pete for the prize. The following clubs 
are now represented in the association, 
but three or four ‘others are expected to 
join before the first annual shoot: Chey- 
enne, Denver ,Black Hawk, Idaho Springs, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Aspen. 


SMOKELESS RIFLE SCORE. 

As there seems to be a prevailing opin- 
ion among some of the Denver riflemen 
that one cannot keep inside the 4-ring 
with a smokeless rifle, I send you a tar- 
get* I made on March &8th—ten successive 
shots, with rest, 100 yards, Standard 
American target, ordinary peep and 
globe sights. A score of % cannot be 
made with a gun that is not somewhere 
near accurate. 

I have no witnesses of this score except 
my wife and myself, but perhaps my 
word of honor as a sportsman will do a 
little toward removing the doubts of the 


skeptical, if any there be, as to the genu- 
ineness of the score. 

There has recently been a great deal of 
discussion in the sporting periodicals 
about the best all-round rifle. Now, to 
my mind, we have it in the 25-35 smoke- 
less. A gun that will hold its own with 
any target rifle made will kill a grizzly or 
elk quicker than a 45-70. A gun you can 
use for squirrels, rabbits, wild geese or 
ducks, and by using the full metal patch 
bullet spoil no more meat than a 22-cal. 
A gun on which a wind gauge is a super- 
fluity has penetration enough to send a 
soft-point bullet entirely through a 200- 
pound buck at one-quarter mile distance. 
I have never seen a deer that was shot 
through the body go more than twenty- 
five yards after being shot with my gun. 
If anyone can offer any serious objec- 
tions to a gun of that kind I would like 
to hear from them. ©. M. BARNES. 

DEBEQUE, COLO. 


{*Mr. Browne's target is published elsewhere in 
this department.—ED.] 


FOR A STATE MAGAUTRAP CLUB. 
PUEBLO, COLO., March 20, 1898. 

I have lately given much thought to 
the organization of a state magautrap 
club, believing that such an organiza- 
tion could be made one of the most high- 
ly enjoyable clubs in the West. C. W. 
Rowland of Boulder and I have talked 
over the subject and he is of the same 
opinton,. 

My idea would be to organize a state 
club or association, offer a medal to be 
competed for by all the clubs, hold a 
monthly handicap shoot, the club win- 
ning the greatest number of times dur- 
ing ‘98 to become owner of the medal. It 
could be termed the “1898 Magautra 
Championship State Team or Club 
Medal,” and the rules governing contests 
and plan of handicap could be decided 
by a committee appointed by the clubs 
competing. 

There are now nine or ten magautraps 
in the state, and with such advantages we 
would not want for the necessary facili- 
ties. The scores could be sent to OuT- 
DOOR LIFE each month for comparison, 
and the award of the medal made from 
your office. 

The Boulder Gun Club and Pueblo Gun 
Club will each give toward purchasing 
a suitable medal, and I feel certain that 
it only requires an agitation of the sub- 
ject to bring in the others. 

J. M. KILLIN. 
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SOME CREDITABLE TARGETS. 


Ten shots in succession by O. M. Barnes, March 
8, 1808; 100 yards, with rest; score,%; with 3-S 
smokeless. [Illustration reduced one-half in size. 


The above target was made by C. J. Barnes of 
Rifle, Colo., under following conditions: Weather 
conditions perfect; 30 yards, muzzle rest; 42 grs. 


King’s semi-smokeless F. F. G.; 32 gr. bullet, | 


hardened 1 to 9; without cleaning; peep and pin- 
head sights; lubricated bullet. Illustration re- 
duced one-half in size. 


Target shot by Frank H. Mayer, Denver, using 
Stevens 2 Pocket Rifle, ISinch barrel, telescope 
sights, rest, 100 yards; U. M. C. factory ammuni- 
tion, long rifle. Illustration reduced one-half in 
size. 


CLOSE OF THE BIG EVENT. 


The grand American trap-shooting 
handicap closed on March 24th at Elk- 
wood Park, N. J., nine men killing twen- 
ty-five birds each and dividing the first 
prize money, which amounted to $3,713. 
Twenty-two men killed twenty-four each, 
and divided the second money. On the 
afternoon of the 25th the tie among the 
nine leaders was shot offfor the posses- 
sion of the handsome silver cup offered 
by the interstate association, Fulford 
winning. 

The following made straight scores of 
twenty-five birds: J. A. R. Elliott, Kansas 
City; Walters, Long Branch, N. J.; U. F. 
Bender, New York: E. D. Fulford, Utica, 
N. Y.; W. G. Loomis, Omaha, Neb.; 
“Jim” Jones, Philadelphia; W. Wagner, 
Washington; R. O. Heikes, Dayton, O.; 
T. P. Laflin, Rock Island, Il. 

The following scored twenty-four birds: 
E. M: Cooper, Redbank, N. J.; A. Doty, 
Paterson, N. J.; E. A. Leach, Trippe, S. 
D.; Captain A. W. Money, Oakland N. J.; 
George C. Roll, Chicago; J. B. Savage, 
New Haven, Conn.; Fred Schwartz, Jr., 
Bridesburg, Pa.; J. S. Fanning, San 
Francisco; Jay Snell, Worcester, Mass.; 
Sim Glover, Rochester, N. Y.; T. J. Lau- 
grey, Ligonier, Pa.; “Roberts,” Phila- 
delphia; Dr. D. B. Mosher, Granville, N. 
Y.; W. A. Widebrush, Scranton, Pa.; 
“Donley,” Buffalo, N. Y.; “Captain Bunk,” 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Allen Willey, 
Hadlyme, Conn.; J. M. Thompson, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; E. C. Burkhardt, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; E.S. Rice, Chicago; W. P. Shattuck, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lee Huskins, Kewa- 
nee, Tl. 


kK. D. Payne, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Association, and one of the expert 
rifle shots of the country, paid the Den- 
ver Rifle Club a visit last month. Mr. 
Payne's extensive mining interests at 
Cripple Creek called him West, and he 
took the extra trip to Denver that he 
might meet the members of the Denver 
club. 


On the 10th ult. Capt. J.S.Sedam of Den- 
ver went out to the traps, and with most 
unfavorable weather conditions (there be- 
ing a heavy, gusty wind blowing) scored 
97 out of 100. This is a pretty warm pace 
for the younger shooters to follow. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING. 
At Aspen, Colo. 


The best scores of the Aspen Rifle Club 
during February, 1898, were as follows: 


Beown. 8 7770100 9 7 910-6 
710 9 9 7 810 
10 8 810 7 8 5 810 7S 
L. A. W. Brown -748 798 8 9 9 6% 
73007879075 

Joseph Paxton.........10 7 9 610 7 9 7 810-8 
Thomas Pitts..........5 5 8 98 6669 8&7 
100 8 4098 6 5 
J. Hutteman...........7 9975969 6 77% 
babu 68 96105 76 7-8 
96478 7 5D 

Cc. F. BROWN 


At Leadville, Colo. 


MARCH 6. 


58 
6 


On Standard American target; 30 yards, off- 
hand: 
French ..... 2 59 
Riggs... .......67 & Harvey... @ 59 
Laughton.... .. 47 
Whitson 2 Felborn .......57 59 
Pistol match; 30 yards: 
French....... 80 7 Tanner. 
Thitson.. J. Harvey..........@ 
MARCH I. 
Rifle match; 30 yards: 
W. Harvey 71 56 Laughton .........61 
- Harvey ..........64 61 Whitson........ 
ones.. 
Military match; Creedmoor target: 
Comings, .45 Springtield 
Pistol match; 30 yards: : 
French.........8 % 77 Whitson........58 50 
Laughton...... 67 61 59 Follett.........46 58 
MARCH B®. 
Rifle match; 30 vards: 
French.........7% 7% 72 W. Harvey....8 4 
. Harvey . 3 Comings.......51 
ughton. Yothers........ 47 
Tanner.......... 
Whitson........2 
Pistol match; 30 yards: 
French..............% 72 Laughton..........62 
ones ...............67 52 Mercereau ........ 
MARCH 27. 
Rifle match; 200 yards: 
French......... 7 % #$=“Yothers........51 @ 
Laughton...... 6& 55 McCollam...... 
Tanner.......... 5 40 44 
Pistol match; 3 yards 
French.. 7% Mercereau.........52 
ones .. ..% McCollum......... 52 
Laughton 82 
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At American Fork, Utah. 


Ten shots to man; 30 yards, off hand; Creed- 


moor target: 


#5: 


D. Boleyv....... 
T. E. Steele.. 

{ames Spratiey.. 
Ambrose. 1 


Daye Mitchell. 
N. Nelson.. 
M. Crompton... 
R. Crompton.. 
+ dpc kson 
ooton 

E. H. Boley.. 
w. 


Colorado Rifle Association. 


Mar. Mar. 15. Mar. 2%, 
Wind 


Fai 


ir 


: 


March scores; each team on its own range; 


vards, off-hand; 
seven-ring black: 


CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB, 


200 
Standard American target; 


P. Bergerson ......... W.G. Beuce.....:.... 
SILVER PLUME RIFLE CLUB. 
H. L. Robinson....... 77 Lyon. 
PUEBLO RIFLE CLUB, 
W. W. Yeager........ 74 A. Blust. 
J. CoA. Spencer........ 
Toial.. 45 
COLORADO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
G. Cri ssey.  ¥F.Gollins.. . & 
J. B. Fowler........... Jack Preston... . 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
F. A-Garrabrant..... 76 y. L. Stevens........ 67 
M. Dannison.......... 70 ‘0. Whitney....... 539 
E. M. Moscript 67 Carruth........ 4 
. 


BLACK HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 


H. Jacobson.. -S E. E. Clark. 

A. Mehrlich........... . Ballard........ 

A. F. Grutzmacher.. E. F. 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 

A. W. Peterson....... 

oO. E. 66 . J. Henshaw....... 


W. Miller........... .. in 
Rob. Walker...... . 
L. Parker. 
43 
. MARTIN AMBROSE, Sec’y. 
: 
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THE GUN. 
At Longmont, March 7. 


The Longmont Daiving Park Handicap Event, 
from § to yarde 
. Clark... 1110112011100010100111011— 
McKeirnan.. 1000000111111011111011111— 
Chas. Golden 
Chas. Bartell. 111111201001 1100000010110—14 
ter Jones. ........ 11111110001 11110111011100—18 


Golden and Jones shot off tie at fifteen 
birds, Jones winning by score of 11 to 10. 
Champion Medal; all 16 yards rise; ten birds 


Clark and McKiernan shot off tie, Mc- 

Keirnan winning by a score of 9 to 8. 
Sweepstake ; 


twenty birds per man; three 


moneys: 

McKeirnan.. .. 


Golden.. 1119110111 —16 


Ep SCHWALLEE. 
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MARCH 3—CLUB SHOOT. 
At fifteen singles; 


Lawton 2 
Gorvett. 
Lawton 
Garrett. 
Lawton 
Garrett. 
Lawt 
Garret. 
At thirt i 
Mason.. 
A. J. LAWTON. 
At Marysville, Cal., March 20. 
F. Lipp..... 8 rthe . 
Steward................8 
BLUE ROcK. 
At Pueblo, Colo. 
MARCH 17. 


At fifteen singles and five pairs ie he un- 


orse.. 
Aust in. 
> 


alles 
Bulwer....... 
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THE COLORADO CAMERA CLUB. 


Club Rooms, 329 Sixteenth street, Denver. 
W. H. Jackson, A. D, Gilleland, 
President. Secretary. 
Wm. Cooke Daniels, H. D. Smith, 
Vice-President. Treasurer. 
Robt. J. Coleman, Cor. Secretary. 


The next set of slides will be the Phila- 
delphia and Brooklyn which have been 
ordered sent to us from Portland, Ore., 
and which will be seen the first week in 
April. 


The chairman of the House Committee 
is progressing rapidly on the new en- 
larging and reducing camera which can 
be used at night as well as by daylight, 
and he hopes that it will be finished 
within a few days. 


There has been a new stimulus given 
hers lately in protraiture by the 
* -ekerround carrier and 


several backgrounds. It was a much 


needed improvement in the studio, and 
from the use it is being put to we may 
look for some prize winners before long. 


March 12th we had the pleasure of see- 
ing the set of slides of the Orange Camera 
Club of Orange, N.J. The members were 
well represented and the seating capacity 
of the reception room was well filled. 
The slides were fully appreciated, but it 
was the general opinion that the night 
scenes were not up to the standard set by 
the New York club. 


March 20th the wheel division opened 
the season by wheeling to Turkey Creek 
and returning via Morrison. The day was 
grand, and barring the accident to the 
secretary's wheel, which caused delay at 
Fort Logan, everybody enjoyed the out- 
ing immensely and some ve 
were obtained. Wat: 
for the next rrr 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Trim Up Eestmen Kodaks 


AND SUPPLIES . ... 


SPRING’S BALMY ZEPHYRS ARE | Blair Camera Co. 
UPON AWAKENING THOUGHTS HAWKEYES . 


OF THE WHEEL. ARE. YOU IN 
TRIM? « HAVE . YOU .« A. BICYCLE? Rochester Optical Co. 


SEE OUR SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. | Adams & Westlake. 


The STERLING - - $75 and $60 
Light, Strong, Pretty, Reliable. 


Scoville & Adams 
SOLOGRAPHS ..... 


The CRAWFORD - $20 to $50 
High Quality, Well Built, Superbly Finished. 


All Papers 
Complete Line of Necessities 


When in Need of Supplies See the 
Only Exclusive Stock House in Denver 


The FAMOUS - $35, worth $50 


The only $5.00 wheel havin 
a Year's Guarantee on both 
Wheel and Tire ...... 


Any Equipment J. C. MILLEN, 


Pay as You Please 


ROBERT GERWING, No. 605 Sixteenth Street, 
1727-29 STOUT, DENVER. Denver, Colorado. 


Don't Monkey 
with Photography! 


Spoiling plates and wasting 


time and money .... . 


Come in and let us show you the largest line of CAMERAS and PHOTO SUPPLIES 
in the State of Colorado. Then you may select a Camera with which you can really 
make PICTURES. 


Preserve your Photographs by using the MOREHOUSE ALBUMS. All styles and 
sizes kept in stock and at prices to suit the times. 


CARD StTocK-—-Any old kind or size in the market. Special sizes to order. 
Information cheerfully given to beginners. 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., 


Catalogue upon application. 1742-46 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO! 
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_ ae 
Right Route 


To 

Klondike 
Whether you select the all-water route 
by way of St. Michaels, or the overland 
route via Dyea, Skagway, Copper River, 
Taku or Stikine, you must first reach a 

Pacific port of embarkation. 


THE RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY, 


in connection with the D. & R. G., or Col- 
orado Midland Ry., is the short, direct 
and popular route to San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle. Through 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair 
cars from Denver to San Francisco an 
Denver to Portland. Choice of thre 
routes through the Rockies and the most 
magnificent scenery in the world. Write 
to L. B. Eveland, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 305 West Ninth Street, Kansas 
City, or F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., Salt 
Lake City, for rates and copy of Klondike 
folder. 


i 


A. E. RINEHART, 


q ORTRAIT 

HOTOGRAPHER, 

1690 Arapahoe St. Denver. 


Advertisements under this head, $1.50 an inch 
on yearly contracts; 2.0 an inch per issue, until 
forbid. Cash must accompany each advertise- 
ment unless otherwise agreed. 


— 

Cc. W. VLIET, Guide, New Castle, Colo. 
Will take parties to the best Fish and 
Game Fields of Colorado. Ref R 


8.: 2 
Wright, Jr., Denver; M. H. Fitch, Pueblo; J. 
C. Elliott, Topeka, Kas. 


GEO. W. MITCHELL, 


New Castle, Colo. 
Outfitter a 


Guide . 


LIFE. 


TRADE NOTES. 
The Grapholiquis Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


are making preparations for an exhi 
Grapholiquis at the Omaha Exposition. 


H. P,. Emise, Western traveling representative 
of H. A, Lozier & Co., paid a visit to the Denver 
trade during the past month. He notices an in- 
creasing demand for gear cases this year, attrib- 
uted, no doubt, to the advent of the chainlesa. 


The Sterling catalogue for "#, finished in the 
familiar green which has become a trade mark 
of the Sterling folks, is a out of press. he 
new catalogue is a work of art from cover to ~> 
cover, and will be sent to any enquiring friends (s~ » 
of prospective purchasers of Sterling goods. > 
ugene Fay of Denver is handling the Boyce 
cycle pomp. which operates in a simple manner 
by pulling a cord attached to the upper part of 
the pump. Itis held to the ground by the foot 
being placed on an arm projecting from the lower 
end, which holds it firm while the device is being 
« ted, t., 
“The Yellow Fellow Year Book” is the pleasing { 
title under which the Stearns catalogue sails this 
year. Itisa gem of the printers’ art, finished in - 
the latest style of letter-press and, as usual, is re- 
plete with interesting facts about Stearns —. 
cles. Much attention is given the chainless, cuts 
of which occupy four pages. The catalogue is 
free to those applying to E. C. Stearns 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
he 1808 catalogue of the J. Stevens Arms and 
Tool Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., besides givin 
a full description of all the rifles, pistols an 
ms made by the company, contains a great 
ealof valuable information about ammunition. 
The book gontains directions for reloading shells 
and how to test rifles for accuracy. It is a very 
complete pamphiet and may be had for a two- 
cent stamp. 
Gerwing & Taylor, the young Den*ter firm 
which has branched out in the cycle supply busi- 
ness, has closed with the Drake Mfg. Co. of Mil-; 
waukee and the Neustadt Cycle Supply Co., St. . 
Louis, as their Western agents. The parties com- 
wing the company, Robert Gerwing and N. B. 
aylor, are known in the West as energetic youn 
hustlers and deserve success in their field o 
business, Their motto of “low prices and good 
material” is the sine qua non on which they ex- 
pect to build up a strong business on all cycle 
material. They are making the Columbia a 
leader of the low-priced tires. 


Yellowstone National Park . 
Great Shoshone Falls 

Soda Srings, Idaho 

Hailey Hot 


All of these Famous 
Resorts are on the 


Oregon 
~t Short Line 
Railroad 


Which is LY LINE ; 
the thriving 


t of their 


Ca., 


and attractive Statesof .. . 
Propr. City Livery, F and Sale Stables. UTAH, 
If are coming to Colorado for a fishing tri ishi 
me. I can outfit you. IDAHO, Finest 
WYOMING, and Hunting 
. 
DHN MOORE, De Beque, Colo. OREGON ano in the Woeld 
Will take parties to the beat Hunting MONTANA. 
and Fishing Grounds of Northwes Ss. M. ECCLES, D. E. BUCKLEY, 
Colorado. tof References. — - Gen, Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. je 

THE SCHINNEER BAR, our sicc 


The swellest thing awheel. of. . 
Furnished in either up or down-curve. —en 


Price, - = $3.00. 


Supplies is 
Complete 


and Prices 
C.H.B.CO. 
Right. ror 
Let us do 
Business 
with You. 
THE COLORADO CYCLE SUPPLY CO., 1715 Champa St., Denver, — be 
Guns, Rifle 
Ammunition 


AXIDERMISTS a FURRIERS, ano Sporting 


SEND FOR OUR ape PRICE ng ‘ 
and Save Yourself Money. Spe- 
cial discount on Base Bali G: Geule 


GRAND AVENUE, .... to teams andclubs. Tennis and 
the State made w our Ha 
+ + Glenwood Springs, Colo. Loaded Shells. 
Reference: DALL DEWEESE, Canon City, Colo. C. G. & H. STRANG, » \ 
Colorado ‘Springs, Colo.’ 


DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


PAST TIME BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR POINTS IN COLORADO 


_UTOH awe PACIFIC 


VER 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Qutdoor Life’s” 


a PRIZE BUDGET 


: : : CAMERAS, GUNS, RIFLES, HUNTING CLOTHES: : : 


Free of Cost- 


To young men who will devote a few hours in getting subscriptions 
among their sportsmen and cyclist friends. 

Read the following list, take your pick and then go among your 
friends until you get the required number of subscriptions to obtain 
the prize: 

THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS at $1 each, one Little Giant Typewriter, 
equipped with new automatic self-inking fountain pads. is type- 
writer is guaranteed to be a practical instrument in every respect 
and is sent, charges paid, to anyone sending in the above number of 
cash subscriptions. 

FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, one 8 oz. Canvas Hunting Coat; or 1 
Pair of Heavy Corduroy Leggins. 

SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS at $1 each, one Improved Simplex Type- 
writer, containing as complete a range of characters as the $100 ma- 
chines; sent charges prepaid. 

TEN anborriptions at $1 each, Stevens Favorite Rifle, or a Davenport 
Rifle, or 1 Doz. Spring Canvas Folding Duck Decoys, or 1 Pair of 
Pure Gum Rubber Sporting Boots, or one 7x10,8 oz. Wall Tent. 

FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1 each,a Davenport Single Barrel Breech- 
loading, Ejector Shot Gun, listed at $10,or a No. 2 Bullet Camera, 
listed at $10, or a Stevens Diamond Pistol, listed at $7.50 

TWENTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, listed at 
$14, ora No. 4 Bullseye Camera made by the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
listed at $12, or a Stevens Ideal Rifle 22-25-32, or 38-55. 

TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $1 each, a Marlin Repeating Rifle, 
listed at $18, ora Stevens Ideal Range Rifle, 4g Octagon Barrel, Swiss 
Butt Plate, or a Winchester Single Shot Rifle, listed at $15, any calibre. 

THIRTY subscriptions at $1 each, a Winchester Repeating Rifle, Model 
1804, 32-40, or 38-55, ora Marlin Repeater, Model 1895, calibres 40-65, 
40-82, 45-70, 45-90, or a Colt’s New Lightning Rifle, calibre 22. 

FORTY subscriptions at $1 each,a Marlin Smokeless, 30-30, or a Win- 
chester Smokeless, 30-30, or 30-40, 38-72, 40-72, black powder. 

FIFTY Subscribers at $1 each, a Cartridge Kodak, valued at $25. 

SEVENTY Subscribers at $1 each, Winchester Trap Gun, 12 ga.; list 
price, $47. 

ONE HUNDRED Subscribers at $1 each, choice of any $50 bicycle 
on the market. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 


406-407-408 BARCLAY BLOCK, 
DENVER, COLO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONE MINUTE’S TIME 


MAY MAKE YOU MONEY. 


READ THIS... . 


Columbia Single Tube Tires, Per Pair, $3.50. 
Write for Reduced Prices on all Cycle Supplies. 


Drake Mfg. Co’s 


Wood Rims, Drilled and Undrilled, Plain and Extra Finish, 
Mahogany and White Enamel, at Reasonable Prices. 


Neustadt Cycle Supply Co.’s Standard Goods. 
GERWING & TAYLOR, western Agents. 


Dealers and Repair Men Write Us. 
Lower the Price.’’ 


Jobbers of Cycle Materials of Every Description. 
1727-29 STOUT STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


-.- POINTS -.. EAST~< 


THE WABASH LINE 


Luxurious, Level, Lively. 
Cc. M. HASIPSON, 
1035 17th St., Denver. Commercial Agent 


The 
Gulf — 
Road 


IS ONE OF THE MOST 
POPULAR 

AND 

PROGRESSIVE 
INSTITUTIONS IN 
COLORADO 


ITS TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
Denver 


AND 


Colorade Springs@eo 


IS PARTICULARLY 
PLEASING, IS VERY 
FREQUENT, 

AND IS LIBERALLY 
PATRONIZED 


OURS IS THE LINE 
DENVER TO 


. CRIPPLE CREEK .. 


OUR DENVER CITY TICKET OFFICE I8 CORNER 
OF SEVENTEENTH AND CURTIS STREETS. ALL 
TRAINS RUN TO AND FROM THE UNION DEPOT 


Time is Soon Here! . . 


Don’t Forget Your 


FISH 


It Must be Wrapped & Varnised 
te... 


A. W. PETERSON, 1533 Larimer St. 


Denver Art ana 


Mercantile Co. 
912 Sixteenth St. DENVER. 


Denver's Leading Picture Framers and 
Dealers in Artists’ Material. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EQUIPPED: 


Elevating — 
Refining 


instructive 

WHERE TO BUY A PIANO? 

AT THE 

KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 

OF COURSE. 
WHY? Because they can sell you a piano at 
the same price the smaller dealers pay for them 
wholesale, thereby saving $100 to $200. Call 

and see us or write for prices and terms. 


The KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC Co. 
Cor. 16th & California, Denver. 


_ C.D. FOSTER, 
Photographic Supplies. $ The Stanley Dry Plate 


Kirkland’s Lithium, Nepera-Bromide, Rex, Velox, Blue Print 
and other PHOTO PAPERS. ... . 


VIVE he A ME R AS and Outfits. Chemicals and Photo Mounts. Books 


on Photography. 


432 Sixteenth St., DENVER, Colo. 


"98 MODELS 
$50. $69, $75.” 


HALOZIER& CO, 


YORK BOSTON: PHILA’ BA 
DETROIT SAM FRANCISCO - 
PARIS. - 


HE... + 
ARE EQUIPPED FOR DOING 


‘OUTDOOR LIFE” 
Jobe Printing axo: 


PRINTING. 


Rooms ad 


@—LET US FIGURE ONSYOUR WORK——-® 
406407408 BARCLAY BLOCK, DENVER, COLO. 


CAUGHT IN A SHOWER 
| 
MEAS TOTHE CYCLIST WAN 
CLEVELAN 
GEAR. CASE. \S 
N 
| 
ORONTO = LONDON 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Take Notice of its Weight and Dimensions: 
Weight, 17 ounces; Size, in. x54gx6. 


FOLDING GEM 


Price, $7.00. 


This price includes Leather Carrying Case and One Plate Holder. 


The Smallest and Lightest Camera Ever Constructed 


for the Size of Picture it will Take . . . 


It seems almost impossible that an instrument of such superior 
workmanship and quality can be sold at this. low figure; yet, auch is the 


fact, and, today, this Camera has no equal for the price. 
a single achromatic lens and covers a 4x5 plate, sharp, to the edges. 
universal focus when pulled out to the end of slide. 


It is fitted with 
It ia 
It is fitted with 


a brilliant view-finder and level and a finger release for time and instan- 


taneous exposures. 


429 Street, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Cameras and Photo Supplies. 


The Standard Fire Brick Co., 


Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in Photographic 


The 
WORLD oF 
“LAND 
WATER,’ 


THE AUTHORITY ON AMERICAN 
AMATEUR SPORTS. 


Expert Writers. $1.00 
Elegant in Make-up. per year 
General in Circulation. — 
Half-tone Illustrations. 10 crs. 
Admired by Enthusiasts. per copy 


Land and Water Pub. Go., 
1M Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


The DENVER 
RIFLE RANGE 


Is situated on the 
DENVER, LAKEWOOD 


& GOLDEN RAILROAD ~ 


TAKE CAR AT ARAPAHOE STREET, 
OPPOSITE TRAMWAY 


Trains leave daily § and I a. m., 2 and 4 p. m. 
Sunday 9% and ll a. m., 2 and 4 p. m. 


WANTS, SALES, EXCHANGES, Etc. 


Notices in this column, ® cents per line for first 
insertion; 15 cents for each succeeding one. Pay- 
able invariably in advance. 


FOR SALE—Marlin, 2 cal., take-down rifle, lat- 
x. pattern, $15. Address 3% So. Grant ave., 
nver. 


FOR SALE—32}0 Winchester, single shot, in. 
barrel, checkered pistol grip, open sight, good 
condition, bullet mould, shells, etc., $12. 

38-55 Winchester, single shot, Sin octagon bar- 
rel, set trigger, plain pistol grip, shotgun butt, 
Malcolm telescope, Ideal Perfection mould, 
shells, 

Wurfflein takedown, Min. half octagon 
berrel, fancy stock, Swiss butt, checkered pistol 
grip, target sights, mould and shells, $5. 

Sharp's Creedmore Hammerless, 3t-in. bar- 


rel, pistol grip, Re & De ca r shells, etc., $100 
$40. Ce. FORD, 96 st., Denver. 
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First-Class Cycle Repairing « Speciaity. 
WHEELS BUILT TO ORDER. 
1760 California St., - - DENVER. 
General NOVELTY Works. 


REPAIRING 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY ALL WORK 
KECUTED. GUARANTEED 


JOSEPH LEIF Diamond Setter 


and MANUFACTURING JEWELER. 


Maker for Denver Rifle Club and Colorado Rifle 
Association. 


33 TABOR BLOCK DENVER, COLO 


A. 0. PICARD, 


825 
EIGHTEENTH St. 


Bicycles 


REPAIRING and RENTING. 


Copying, Enlarging and Developing im 
Bromide Prints. : : You Wait. : 


E.C. HUNTER :: : : 
Kodak and Amateur Work Photographer 


Developed, Printed 
and Finished. : : : : 
Room 33, 1617 Lawrence St., DENVER, COoLo. 


1606 
Curtis ST- 


DENVER, 
SHOOTING SPECTACLES 


SPECIAL coLo. 


and GUN SIGHTS—— 


to Order 
and Fitted to the Eyes 


Seno ror Ciacuiar. 


PAUL E. STEUCK, 


DEALER IN 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, ~ 


@ee@FISHING TACKLE 
and POCKET CUTLERY. 


1659 Lawrence Sr., 
DENVER, 


All Kinds of_Repairin 


Coro. Satisfaction Guarant 


VERTISEMENTS. 


Scientifically ground to suit 
your eyes. I make a specialty of 
: examining eyes and grinding 
out-of-town riflemen. . 


lenses for as 
1627 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


D. W. iss 5¢ Cigar 


Rifle Sight Glass . 
Correspondence solicited from 
TREAS. 


W.R. Hane, 
GEN'L MGR. 


LAND COLE 


COMBINED oFrFrices 
CAPACITY b+ 4 

OF MINES 

1,200 TONS 

DAILY. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ESTABLISHED IS79, 


TELEPHONE #5 


 A.T.ALLEN, 


ke 


Taxidermist « 
1536 California St. 


“= DENVER, . COLO. 


Sedam 
Shooting Park, 


Most Complete Shooting Park 
in America. Elegant House. 
Electric Traps. Open to the 
Public Every Day in the year. 


Take Denver, Lakewood & Golden R. R. 


JOHN KANE, 
Mawnacer, 


| 
| 
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The George Tritch Hardware Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SPORTING GOODS, 
#*%*DEPART MENT 


1024 Seventeenth Street, 
Guns, Fishing Tackle, Cola 
SSporting Goods 


Trico ano Tauc. 


Headquarters for Baseball and Tennis Goods. 


Reach and Spalding’s League Balls. Louisville Slugger Bats. 
Reach, Draper, and Manard and Victor Catcher Reach’s Special Bats. Estes Professional Bats. 
Baseman, and the Fielder Mitts and Gloves. Wright & Ditson Tennis Goods. 


. Everything for the Baseball or Tennis Player . . . 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY EXAMINING OUR GOODS. 


Sole Selling Agents for Denver for 


Jos osli I n Monarch Bicycles 


$40, $50, $60 


Positively the Best . 


Vive Cameras, $5.00. | Cyclone Cameras, $6.00. 


Agents for THE HEYWoop BABY CABs $ to $0. 
THE STANDARD. PATTERNS, 5c. to 2c. 
THE IDEAL FITTED WAIST LINING, 75c. 
THE RapIp HOOK AND EYE. 


Special Mail Order Department . . . 


All orders filled same day. Send for samples and prices. 
New Dress Goods or anything else. 
Once a Customer Always a Customer ... . . 


The Joslin Dry Goods Co., 


@,_ Sixteenth and Curtis, Denver, Colo. 
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STEVENS 
J eeeeee RIFLES 


DETACHASLE °° ane THE STANDARD ror 


Firtep to ACCURACY 
DURABILITY 
YEAR OLD” 


BicvYcLes 
at a list price of BGO THE STEVENS 


is a bargain which the public RIFLES ARE “Ta ke-Downs 
has never before been offered. ee 
We have no “SPECIAL” grade, finish or 
equipment—but ONE GRADE ONLY, ONE PRICE 
onty—All Ramblers have G & J Tires, the 
best tires in the world 


We furnish interchangeable barrels, so 
you can have several rifles 
with only one action. 
Send for our new S4-page catalogue, de- 
scribing our complete line of Rifles and 
Pistols. Free on receipt of stamps for 
UNIQUE RAMBLER BOOKLET AT RAMBLER postage. 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


co. J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. P. O. Box 182, 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 


Cleveland. London CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Easy Riding. Servicenble. Fast. 


NEWTON 
TIRES 


MADE We [lake 


SINGLE 


= 


©eoR~< 


Inner 
Tubes. 


DOUBLE 


TUBE 


Our Tires are Constructed Only of the Best Rubber and Fabric. 
WRITE FOR PRICES TO... Stephens & Hickok, 

} The Colorado Cycle Supply Co., £8 South Broadway 

Agentstor 1715 Champa $t,, Denver, Colo. 


Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming and Utah. Agents for Pacitic coast. Los Angeles, Cal, 
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